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Rare Books and the Public Library 


By Eunice W ead *k 


OT long ago, a young woman who was 

engaged in reorganizing a small pub- 
lic library in one of the eastern states came 
across, on the open shelves, a copy of Tom 
Jones with the Cruikshank illustrations. 
Suspecting that it might perhaps be too 
good an item to be used up in general cir 
culation, she sought advice, and found that 
it had sold at auction for prices ranging 
from $12 to $20, according to condition, 
and that her solicitude was justified. 

This is a modest example, so far as price 
is concerned, but perhaps typical of the 
questions which arise to puzzle librarians 
of small libraries which sometimes possess, 
without any effort of their own, books of 
considerable value. It is for these libraries 
that the following notes are primarily in- 
tended, rather than for the large ones, 
some of which have rare book departments 
and fine special collections, in which their 
valuable material is not only segregated, 
but supplemented by continual purchase. 

At the outset, the questions to consider 
are, What is a rare book? and further, 
What kinds of books are of value and thus 
worthy of special care, if not intrinsically 
rare? There are at least four general 
reasons for the value of books: 


(1) Antiquity. Books which are speci- 
mens of early printing are obvious ex- 


amples. It is not often that a medium-sized 
or small library will harbor unrecognized 
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an incunabulum, or specimen of the cradle 
days of printing, from the 1450's through 
1500, but it may conceivably have acquired 
through gift or otherwise, imprints of the 
16th century, the first twenty-five years of 
which are almost as interesting typographi- 
cally as those of the 15th century; and it 
is quite probable that the older libraries 
have specimens of beginnings of printing 
in their own localities. However, as the 
English bibliographer Alfred W. Pollard 
once wrote, “age is a much less potent 
factor in price than is usually believed,” 
and sometimes the librarian has the thank- 
less task of shattering the illusions of 
owners of long-treasured heirlooms who 
are convinced that a book with the un- 
familiar long s, or any book, indeed, printed 
as long ago as the seventeen-hundreds, must 
be very valuable. Perhaps there is no title 
about which there is greater misapprehen- 
sion as to value, and in consequence more 
disappointment to its owner, than the Bible. 
As it has been since the 15th century the 
best seller, there have been thousands of 
editions. For a list of a very few of them 
which have monetary value, the reader is 
referred to the pamphlet of Edwin A. R. 
Rumball-Petre, entitled Money for Old 
Bibles (1939). 

(2) Uniquity. An instance is the Titus 
Andronicus of 1594, the first printed work 
of Shakespeare, known only in the unique 
copy in the Folger Library in Washington. 
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(3) Scarcity. An instance is Poe's 
Tamerlane (1827), of which not a dozen 
copies are now known of the forty to fifty 
issued; another, 18th century editions of 
the New England Primer, a book which 
is scarce because it was worn to pieces. 
First editions of Lamb’s Poems for Chil- 
dren (1807) and Alice in Wonderland 
(1866) are two more examples of scarcity 
caused by popularity. While it is quite 
improbable that American public libraries 
have anything unique, it is not at all un- 
likely that the older libraries may contain 
something scarce. 


(4) Beauty. Under this head come not 
only old books, some of which are superb 
examples of fine printing, illustration and 
binding, but many modern books which 
represent the best in the art of book de- 
sign. The gradual reform of printing, 
which began in England during the latter 
half of the 18th century, culminated in 
the work of William Morris at the Kelm- 
scott press in the 1890's, and specimens 
of this and of the private presses which 
followed—the Doves, the Essex House, the 
Ashendene, for instance—are not only a de- 
light to look upon, but are also of value. 
America also has its private presses and 
its fine book designers whose names on 
title-page or in colophon vouch for artistic 
quality. Furthermore, commercial book- 
production is today setting high standards, 
and publishers are meeting enlightened pub- 
lic interest in good printing by the frequent 
inclusion of names of designers and of 
typographers in their colophons. 


Now supposing that a librarian has no 
previous knowledge of such things, and 
one mid-nineteenth century cloth-covered 
volume looks just like another to her, how 
is she ever going to get the “feel” for 
what books are of value? This knowledge 
is not easy to acquire, and generalizing is 
impossible. For instance, Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, first edition, brought $1,150 
at an auction sale in 1929, but one may 
pick up a “first” of his Courtship of Miles 
Standish for perhaps one-fiftieth of that 
awd To become an expert diagnoser of 

k values requires years of study and 
experience. But there are certain groups 
of books which may be viewed with sus- 
picion, and a small and obscure library 
may be quite as likely to own them as a 
large and prosperous one, particularly if 
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the former antedates the latter, or has been 
the recipient of collections formed by old 
residents. The librarian should watch for: 


What to Watch For 


(1) First editions of the American au- 


thors who are being “collected.” If in 
doubt who they are, a glance at Merle 
Johnson’s American First Editions (3d 


ed. 1936) will give the names of over two 
hundred. Richard Curle’s Collecting 
American First Editions (1930) gives 
many facsimiles, and discusses ‘‘points’’ 
very fully. Many names will be suggested 
by the sales catalogs of antiquarian book 
dealers in first editions. The rare book 
notes in the Publishers’ Weekly, the New 
York Times Book Review and other re- 
views, mention the names of many of these 
dealers, and there is no better, and at the 
same time less expensive method of self- 
instruction, than the perusal of their cata- 
logs which may be had for the asking, 
and continue to be sent, even to non-buying 
recipients. 

In general, authors of the New England 
school are collected—Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, and their contemporaries. There 
is a good demand for Mark Twain's ugly 
“firsts”, and for Bret Harte and Henry 
James; and among contemporaries James 
Branch Cabell, Thornton Wilder, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Hervey Allen, John Stein- 
beck, to mention only a few. 

Similarly certain Victorian authors are 
in demand—Dickens and Thackeray, espe- 
cially “in parts”, bring fancy prices, but 
Carlyle and Ruskin, with some exceptions, 
do not. Among favored English moderns 
are Masefield, Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, 
Dunsany, Arthur Machen; while Arnold 
Bennett and some other best sellers rise 
very little in price. Cutler and Styles’ 
Modern British Authors, their First Edi- 
tions (1930), will suggest a quantity of 
names to watch for. Other suggestions as 
to collected authors may be found in the 
extremely readable books of A. Edward 
Newton and Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, and 
less magnificent and costly titles are dis- 
cussed in the informative books of John 
T. Winterich. 

As to the mever ending query “Why 
should a first edition be of value? Every 
book has a first edition, but only a few 
are important enough to have a second or 
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third’, one can only asseverate that the 
value of a first edition, except for purposes 
of textual criticism, is largely a matier of 
feeling. If one does not feel this distinc- 
tion it is not likely that argument will ever 
be convincing. An English writer on rare 
books says that book-buying is one of the 
few passions which requires neither apology 
nor defence. The fact remains that enough 
people do have this feeling to keep — 
up, and the first edition of John Masefield’s 
Salt Water Ballads which sold not so 
long ago for over $200 is only one of 
hundreds of examples which might be cited. 

How is a first edition identified? As a 
rule, in American 19th century books, when 
the title-page date is the same as the copy- 
right date, one may suspect a first edition. 
For 20th century books, many publishers 
print a statement on the reverse of the 
title-page, or otherwise indicate their prac- 
tice in distinguishing first editions. These 
practices have been gathered up in a small 
volume by H. S. Boutell, entitled First 
Editions of Today, and How to Tell Them 
(1929), published originally in the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. The question is greatly 
involved by the matter of successive issues 
or impressions. Many publishers  dis- 
tinguish a printing other than the first by 
a statement on the back of the title-page. 
A collector, of course, wants a first impres- 
sion and it is a cogent comment on his 
bibliographical influence that the publisher 
takes the trouble thus to inform him. But 
for many a collector the pleasure of the 
quest is cheapened when nothing is left for 
him to discover for himself. 

For older books without copyright date, 
no generalization can be made, and the 
trade and author bibliographies must be 
relied upon for the exact information which 
will determine a first edition. There are 
special bibliographies for scores of the most 
frequently collected authors. 


(2) It is not only in belles lettres, or 
pure literature, that a first edition is sought. 
The first book printed on any subject, be it 
cookery, cock-fighting, printing or aviation, 
has historical value, and to its first edition 
attaches always a sentimental interest. 


(3) Local history. Here is a field likely 
to be full of treasure. Local histories are 
usually published in small editions, often 
by subscription, and they are hard to get. 
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Often they are in pamphlet form and thus 
easily destroyed. The same thing is true 
of genealogy, and biography of persons of 
local interest. It should be one of the first 
concerns of the public library (working 
if possible with the local history society) 
to collect not only books but also ephemeral 
material upon its own town. Although 
this paper is concerned primarily with 
printed books, it should be recognized that 
the question of manuscripts is also impor- 
tant, for here the library has something 
absolutely unique. Suffice it to say that it 
is quite as much the duty of the public li- 
brary to conserve local written records as 
it is to cherish printed books. Old diaries, 
letters and other records of the daily life 
of the community, pictures of old buildings, 
portraits of citizens are being cleared out 
of old houses every year, and the wise li- 
brarian will see to it that this variety of 
source material is not allowed to perish. 


(4) Examples of the printing of local 
presses. Just as 15th century books show 
the pioneer efforts to print from movable 
type in Europe, so is the 1639 product of 
the Cambridge press (or would be, if it 
still existed), the incunabulum of printing 
in the United States; and specimens of 
the Wisconsin press of 1833, and of Utah 
printing in 1849, have the same historical 
interest, as the date of the beginnings of 
printing moves constantly westward. 


(5) Early American history, and west- 
ern history and travel, especially in pioneer- 
ing days, is always in demand. A copy 
of Lee and Frost’s Ten Years in Oregon 
(1844), recently picked up for $2 in an 
antique furniture shop, was found to have 
been sold at auction for six times that price. 
A recent advertisement for books wanted 
reads: “Western history; any book, pam- 
phlet, map, view, manuscript, early maga- 
zine or newspaper files dealing with the 
pioneer history of any state west of Penn- 
sylvania.” 


(6) Old newspapers. The earliest news- 
paper in the United States to print more 
than one number was the Boston News- 
Letter (1704). It is not in the least 
likely that public libraries contain any un- 
discovered numbers of this rarity, but it is 
possible that some of their own local news- 
papers may be found in scattered numbers. 
Early printing was done on good rag paper, 
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of so much better quality than our present 
papers, that there is a chance of their sur- 
vival. A word of caution may perhaps 
be inserted here in regard to the Ulster 
County Gazette in one issue of which, 
dated: January 4, 1800, appeared between 
mourning bands the sad news of the death 
of George Washington. No American 
newspaper has been so frequently reprinted 
in facsimile nor so carefully preserved 
among the heirlooms of the American 
home. But unfortunately though the two 
surviving copies of the original are of great 
value, many an owner of one of the several 
dozen reprints has found to his sorrow that 
these are worth very little except as curiosi- 
ties. A bibliographical study of these 
facsimiles was published in the New York 
Public Library Bulletin for April 1930, 
by R. G. W. Vail, recently appointed Li- 
brarian of the New York State Library, and 
this was triumphantly supplemented in the 
Bulletin for April 1931, announcing that 
the first copy of the long-sought original 
issue had been found. 


(7) Old magazines, often regarded as 
the most useless of lumber. Everyone has 
heard of the vogue for Godey’s Lady's 
Book of the last century, with its colored 
plates. Once in a while a single number 
of an old periodical is valuable because it 
contains the first printing of something im- 
portant—for instance Kipling’s contribution 
to a boy’s school magazine in 1898. In 
the National Era, a weekly, rather more 
newspaper than magazine, first appeared 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, before it came out 
in book form in 1852. And the National 
Geographic Magazine, so useful and be- 
loved in public libraries—have librarians 
observed that a set from its beginning in 
1888, to 1938, has been recently offered 
at $1400, notwithstanding a few slight 
imperfections ? 


(8) Old broadsides, notices, programs, 
etc. Often such material of great interest 
is tucked away inside of books. An ex- 
ample of this is a hitherto unknown imprint 
from Benjamin Franklin’s press at Passy, 
near Paris, which was not long ago found 
inside an old atlas. 


(9) Old maps. Their awkwardness of 
size often relegates them to back corners, 
when they should be cared for because of 
their historical value. In one of the small 
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libraries of Michigan was found a large 
manuscript map a hundred years old, show- 
ing trails to Chicago. It was sold for a 
very good sum to a library specializing in 
that sort of material. 


(10) The so-called gift books and an- 
nuals, both English and American, often 
come into the public library as gifts, along 
with other mid-nineteenth century material. 
They should not be cast off—they are ‘‘col- 
lected.’” Indeed they are of sufficient im 
portance to justify the publication of two 
bibliographies, the most recent of which is 
Ralph Thompson’s American Literary. An 
nuals and Gift Books, 1825-1865 (1936). 
Moreover they are interesting, for many a 
poem of such men of letters as Whittier, 
Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, Tennyson, first 
saw publication in the Bouquet of Flowers, 
Thought Blossom, Cloud Crystals, 
Keepsake, The Gem, Friendship’s Offering, 
Atlantic Souvenir; and many of them con- 
tain specimens of fine engravings and mez- 
zotints by Sartain, Cheney, and other en 


gravers. While of no great value, many 
of the issues will bring several dollars apiece. 

(11) Association items, i.e. books in 
scribed by authors, or associated with fa 


mous persons; for instance the first edition 
of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (1855), 
the very copy given by him to Emerson, 
has quite aside from the value of the book, 
a sentimental interest. 


Determining Values 


Having developed an instinct as to what 
is worth holding onto, how is the librarian 
going to know how much it is worth? For- 
tunately there are printed aids through the 
maze, and probably the most useful are the 
records of what prices have been brought 
at auction for books selling for $5 and 
over—for England, the annual Book Prices 
Current, and Book Auction Records: for 
the United States, American Book Prices 
Current and its weekly continuation, “Amer 
ican Book Prices Current Serially,” 
included in the American Bookfinder, pub- 
lished by the R. R. Bowker Company. 
Many older libraries have Livingston’s four- 
volume Auction Prices of Books (1905) 
which cumulates prices brought in English 
and American auction rooms from 1886 to 
1904. The figures are now out of date for 
buying or selling, but are still good as a 


now 
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guide, for whatever was included in 1904 
was of some value then, and has probably 
increased since. 

Another very useful source of informa- 
tion is the priced catalogs of second-hand 
book dealers already referred to. Their 
number is legion, and there is no cumula- 
tion of their information, but the habitual 
glancing through the catalogs of books of 
a general nature, such as those issued by 
Blackwell of Oxford, Heffer of Cambridge, 
Goodspeed of Boston, will give one a line 
on the general trend of prices; and for first 
editions of English and American authors 
there are frequently dealers’ catalogs con- 
fined to these fields. Several antiquarian 
dealers have printed suggestions as to the 
kind of material they are prepared to buy. 


Dis posing of Valuable Books 


Now supposing that the librarian has 
found that she has certain volumes which 
are worth more than what the junk man 
will give for old paper. What policy 
should be followed in the small or medium 
sized library? There are three possibilities: 

(1) The library which is not legally 
obliged to keep all its books may find it 
expedient to part with some of those which 
have sale value, thus to acquire funds for 
more immediate needs. The books may be 
consigned to a second-hand dealer, who 
will of course pay distinctly less than the 
price at which he intends to sell them. 
It is essential for the librarian to have some 
idea of the worth of these books, so that 
belated regrets for inadequate prices may 
be avoided. A recent circular listing “books 
always wanted” is very misleading, as it 
groups together, unpriced, titles by the 
same author so different in value that a 
novice is not likely to discriminate between 
them. There are many dealers, however, 
who may be relied upon not to take ad- 
vantage of ignorance. 

Another outlet for salable books is the 
auction room. A number of auction firms 
advertise in the book reviews and in the 
metropolitan newspapers. This method 
gives opportunity for price range, with com- 
mission charge in proportion to the sale 
price, but unless books are of exceptional 
interest or value, disposal through a second- 
hand dealer is probably more satisfactory. 
Still another way, inexpensive and sure to 
reach a limited public, is to advertise in 
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the Publishers’ Weekly. It is impossible 
to over-emphasize the fact that condition is 
of prime importance in selling, and it ac- 
counts for immense divergence in price. 
There is little sale value in some of the 
shabby copies of quondam first editions 
which have been allowed to grind through 
the mill of circulation in a public library. 


(2) A library which is crowded for 
space, or which lacks proper facilities for 
protection against theft, fire, mildew, and 
other enemies, may find it advisable to 
send its valuable books and manuscripts 
to the state library, or to a university, col- 
lege, or historical society in the same state, 
provided these institutions are equipped to 
give them proper care. The combined gifts 
of several libraries in one central place is 
of convenience to potential readers, and the 
libraries are thus relieved of the responsi- 
bility of guardianship. If there is objection 
to outright gift, arrangements may be made 
for deposit, with privilege of recall. 


Keeping Valuable Book: 


(3) For several reasons however, it may 
be best to keep valuable books. It may 
offend some donor to dispose of anything 
he has given; or the books may fit into some 
special collection—local history, or Ameri- 
can poetry, for example—which is in the 
making. It is a fine thing for a library 
to be able to afford the luxury of owning 
valuable books, not only for the distinction 
it gives, but also for the effect upon po- 
tential donors. But every careful donor 
will require the assurance that the library 
takes care of its rarities. The minimum 
requirements should be: Do not circulate 
such books without strict regulation; keep 
them in a safe place, off the open shelves, 
where neither dust nor excessive dryness 
nor excessive moisture can harm them; re- 
produce by some photographic process when 
it seems necessary to safeguard the original. 

A very good way to attract not only atten- 
tion, but gifts as well, is to exhibit what 
the library has of books of value and of 
special interest. Most libraries have or 
can easily get some sort of glass-front case, 
in which the books may either stand on 
shelves, or better still, lie flat on a table. 
An inexpensive and effective material for 
tying them open is mercerized crochet cot- 
ton, which if slipped close to the margin 
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of type on each page, with the knots out 
of sight, is hardly noticeable. A neatly 
typed sign, calling attention to the particular 
points of interest, will be read if not too 
long. More people will read it if it is 
typed in small capitals.. A good deal might 
be said on the subject of exhibit technique, 
but the main points are tidiness and legi- 
bility. 

Above all things, if the library has books 
of value, they should not be allowed to 
be injured in binding. Most collectors 
prefer a worn and broken original binding, 
enclosed in a protecting slip case, to any 
substitute binding, however fine. If re- 
binding must be done, the margins of a 
book should not be trimmed. This destroys 
not only its proper proportions, but its po- 
tential value as well. Second-hand cata- 
logs often describe a book as “uncut’’ as 
a special attraction. 


Rare Books in Large Libraries 


Now a final word on rare books in the 
large public library. A few such libraries 
have large and carefully made collections, 
ample funds for increasing them, experts 
for interpreting and exhibiting them. For 
this type of library all that has been said 
is uselessly elementary. There are, how- 
ever, many other large libraries where there 
has been no one on the staff responsible 
for watching for rarities as they come in, 
or rescuing such as the library already 
possesses. A person with a trained eye 
could go through their stacks and spot 
here a Restoration drama, there perhaps a 
first edition of the Scarlet Letter, sold 
in 1930 for $1,550, and farther on a South 
Sea Island narrative sponsored anonymously 
by Henry Adams and worth several hundred 
dollars—and this last actually was the 
writer's experience in a large city library. 
A high school student asking for the 
Hawthorne title for school use would be as 
likely to get the first edition as any other, 
and would not be attracted by the drab 
stamped cloth binding, supposing the book 
had been so fortunate all these years as 
to escape the attentions of the bindery. 

Would it not be a good thing if all large 
libraries should appoint, as many have al- 
ready done, some one person to be respon- 
sible for this process of segregation? For 
absurd as it may seem to some people that 
a misspelled word or a broken type should 
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distinguish one edition of a book from 
another and make it in consequence fifty 
times as costly, it is equally absurd that a 
library possessing the former should fail 
to realize this economic fact, and to act 
accordingly to care for the treasure which 
fortune has cast onto its shelves. In fact 
the guilelessness of some librarians, their 
ignorance of rare books and failure to pro- 
tect them have caused the writing of two 
derisive articles within three years. The 
first, by Randolph G. Adams, Director of 
that treasure-house of American history, the 
William L. Clements Library, has the shock- 
ing title “Librarians as Enemies of Books’ 
(Library Quarterly VII, no. 3, July 
1937). The other, ‘Book Buccaneer,” by 
one John Alexander, runs thru the October 
and November, 1939, numbers of The 
Commentator, and has for a sub-title “of 
the rifling of old books from town and 
village libraries—and how one profession- 
al’s take was worth over $1,000,000.” At 
the end of the first number the reader is 
promised an account of more thefts “from 
little libraries in Maine and Pennsylvania.” 
Where were the librarians when this intel- 
ligent visitor was prowling about their open 
shelves ? 

If a library has no rare book department, 
it may be so fortunate as to have somewhere 
on the staff a person who has a particular 
book sense and can do con amore the de- 
tective work of ferreting out the books 
which need protection. For as poets are 
born, not made, so it is with the real bibli- 
ophile. Though a knowledge of book rari- 
ties may be nurtured in many ways, at the 
basis of it all is the essential feeling for 
them, without which no one can ever go 
very far. 


A variation on motion picture stills, which 
will be of interest to librarians, reports Gretchen 
J. Garrison of the New York Public Library, is 
a set of twenty-eight pictures taken from the 
Warner Brothers series of historical short films 
These pictures are valuable for display purposes 
and vertical file material. The scenes are taken 
from “The Song of a Nation” (Star Spangled 
Banner), “Old Hickory,” “Bill of Rights,” 
“Declaration of Independence,” “Monroe Doc: 
trine,”” and “Sons of Liberty.” The folios may 
be secured by writing to Norman Maray, Warnet 
Brothers, 321 West 44th Street, New York City. 
They cost 19c each. 














Suggestions to Library Candidates 
By L. H. Kirkpatrick * 


iG you follow most of these suggestions, you will help your own chances and make 
the work of handling your inquiries and applications a great deal more pleasant. 
Strangely enough, most of us know all of these principles, yet we get excited and over- 


look them when we need a job. 


1. Find out first if there is a vacancy. The 
shotgun method applying to every library you 
know of gives the impression that you may be 
trying to secure some one else’s job. A far better 
impression will be made if you simply ask if 
there are likely to be any vacancies. State very 
briefly your qualifications, and ask if you might 
please be notified of any present or future open- 
ings. Then be sure to enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Some librarians are even 
willing to let you know of other vacancies for 
which you might be qualified. 

2. If you know there is a vacancy, address 
your application to the chief librarian. Look up 
his name in the A.L.A. Handbook, in the college 
catalog, or in the state directory if there is one. 
If the position of chief librarian is the one for 
which you are applying, then your application 
should be addressed to the head of the admin- 
istration of a school or college, or to the president 
of a city library board. In all cases it will pay 
you to find out the name of the proper indi- 
vidual, and to address him by name—making sure 
you spell his name correctly. 

3. In your opening sentence or two state the 
position for which you are applying, and mention 
also where you learned of the vacancy. The fact 
that a library school or another librarian advised 
you to apply carries some weight in itself. 

4. Education and experience must be summar- 
ized, of course; however, too many candidates 
fail to give enough information about either. 
College librarians want to know what language 
equipment you have had, how much science, any 
courses in research methods; yet they hate to 
read your transcript course by course. Similarly 
a statement that you have had experience in cir- 
culation work should be. supplemented by a brief 
list of some of the duties which you performed. 

5. Special interests, such as club work, story 
telling, or book reviewing, are beginning to be 
recognized as important in young librarians. What 
you are likely to do off duty is just as important 
in many communities and colleges as is the ques- 
tion of how well you catalog or help with refer- 
ence problems. 

6. Give references who can speak with author- 
ity about your capacity for the work you want, 
and who know about any special abilities you 
have listed. Ask them to write the librarian, and 
tell him you have done so. People are likely to 


* Librarian, Utah State Agricultural College. 


Check yourself the next time you apply. 


become tired of writing letters for you eventu- 
ally; therefore, library school or A.L.A. head- 
quarters should have a file of confidential recom- 
mendations concerning you. If you expect the 
librarian to write these people for references, 
enclose envelopes addressed to them. 
Personal data should include a statement 
concerning your health, mentioning physical de- 
fects if you have any. Your religion, height, and 
weight might interest some employers. Similarly 
a snapshot is valued by some librarians. If you 
are a girl, for goodness’ sakes do not send a 
photo in evening dress or sports clothing. 

8. If you would care to be notified if not 
elected, you might take the precaution of enclos- 
ing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. How- 
ever, during the period under which candidates 
are being considered, do not become impatient 
and write asking why the results have not been 
announced to you. 

9. Don't apply for positions for which you 
are manifestly not qualified. 

10. If interested in knowing such things as 

wages, hours, vacation, rank, tenure, and duties. 
be careful how you ask about them. Above all 
else, avoid the appearance of being “‘choosy.” A 
carefully worded statement that if elected you 
would like to know more about living conditions 
and about your future duties might not offend. 
Frequently a little research will give you all the 
information about a town and library that you 
need to let you (or an experienced librarian 
whom you can consult) know all you need about 
the situation. 
11. Don’t apply for a position which you do 
not want. The use of an offer from another 
library as a genteel means of blackmailing a raise 
will hurt you eventually with your own library 
and immediately with the one whose offer you 
turn down to remain where you are. 

12. If you are being considered for another 
position, it might be desirable to let your pros- 
pective employer know the fact. A candidate 
who lets himself become elected to three different 
positions in the same week without warning the 
three employers has caused needless work and 
embarrassment. A good future boss will appre- 
ciate your honesty, but at the same time pick a 
second choice in the event you turn him down. 

13. If you accept a position, but have another 
on the “string,” don’t wait until the last minute 
to let your employer know that you may want a 
release. 


ed 








Out of the Danger Zone 


By “Patrick Peace” * 


HE British Government announced on 

Tuesday, August 29, that wholesale 
evacuation of London children would begin 
on the following Thursday. By Monday 
September 4 about 15,000 children had ar- 
rived in Abbey Faringdon.* 

Every teacher in the district worked a 
10 or 11 hour day recording the children’s 
names and fixing their billets; that task 
took five whole days. 

At first very few of us had any idea of 
the difference this great influx would make 
in our work; we were too staggered by 
the enormity of the movement itself. But 
on the second evening of evacuation, when 
I was walking home from work with a 
London teacher who had lost no time in 
discovering the local branch library, I was 
given a sudden vision of the work that we 
librarians—and all other lovers of children 
—might be able to do. We came to the 
top of a hill commanding a full view of 
Abbey Faringdon, which lay dark and com- 
pact below us in the gathering dusk. It 
looked very small and self-contained then, 
without its usual tentacles of brilliantly- 
lighted trunk roads stretching out in all 
directions, for this was the first night of 
the “great black-out.”’ 

Its only apparent link with the outside 
world was the great chain of pylons carry- 
ing electric cables to a local sub-station; for 
the rest, there were its own gasholders, its 
great mills and bakeries, its food factories, 
its engineering and transport works, its air- 
field, its shops, stores, warehouses, forges, 
reservoirs, railroad, river and canal—in 
short, everything that one could need for 
civilized life was present there in that four- 
mile strip of land. 

The London teacher stood looking down 
at the town for some moments; then he 
exclaimed, “It’s just like the model towns 
we make on a table top—it’s an object les- 
son in itself, full-size and ready-made!” 

From that exclamation has been de- 
veloped a plan of campaign which should 


* Librarian, ‘“‘Somewhere in England.’”’ 

1 Author’s note: To avoid,the unwelcome attentions 
of the censor, I have adopted a pseudonym for my 
home town. Apart from that, this is a true cross- 
section of life in a ‘“‘reception area.”’ 


eventually insure that almost every subject 
in the school curriculum, from infant school 
to high school, will be capable of direct 
illustration in the history, topography, or 
industries of Abbey Faringdon. 

We are fortunate that our town is such 
a curious mixture of ancient and modern, 
of country and of town. Briefly, it is the 
type of town in the suburbs of which you 
will find a picturesque and non-mechanised 
farm sandwiched between a gasoline station 
on one side and a milk-bar on the other! 

For a town which owes its modern pros- 
perity to industry, it still wears a surpris- 
ingly placid and pleasant face. The finest 
collection of Roman remains in England, 
the ruins of a 12th century abbey, Danish 
fortifications, Saxon district names, 17th 
century inns; these are some of the his- 
torical materials at hand. A beautiful river, 
lush meadows, beech-crowned hills, open 
downland and bare heaths, in these sur- 
roundings our children can study geology 
and natural history. (No school in the 
town is more than about 15 minutes’ walk 
from unspoilt country lanes). 

The surrounding districts have literary 
associations of particular attraction for chil- 
dren, while those of a more material turn 
of mind can keep their engineering knowl- 
edge up to date by visits to our many fac- 
tories and workshops. 

These ‘object lessons’’ can be adapted to 
the needs of all ages of children, but there 
is one subject I have not mentioned of 
which our “‘snug little town’ should be 
able to give better illustrations than any 
formless, impersonal, sprawling London 
borough. That subject is Civics. Unfor- 
tunately, Local Government as we knew it 
has now developed into such an unfortu- 
nate medley of dictatorial Emergency Com- 
mittees, and of compulsory war routine, 
that it is no longer a fit example of democ- 
racy to set before children. Thus the very 
coping-stone of the liberal, realistic educa- 
tion which we are attempting to provide 
for evacuated children is taken away, and 
the most important part of their democratic 

(Continued on page 667) 
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OuT OF THE DANGER ZONE 


Forbidden fruit (above): a jani shows city children which wild berries are fit to eat— 
j 


and 


, , r in 
whith will give them tummy-dache: 


London children (below) singing old country carols in a fine 16th-century church in 
"Abbey Faringdon.” 








WPA in New Jersey 


By Sarah B, Askew * 


E will mention later some of the tech- 

nical and physical accomplishments 
of the library project but wish rather to 
bring forward the human service being 
rendered first of all. With the aid of 
WPA workers forty-seven New Jersey li- 
braries are being kept open additional hours 
for public service. This is adding 1700 
hours per week to library service in this 
State. People are constantly working and 
reading in these libraries during these extra 
hours, who could not get there during the 
shorter hours which would be necessary to 
the library with only its own staff. This 
means that the young people have a place 
to read rather than loiter on the street 
corner. 


The State Police is using a picture of one 
of these crowded reading rooms in its ex- 
hibition of crime prevention agencies at 
work. Not only boys and girls but grown 
people crowd the rooms and find there the 
help in living and working which they need 
so much right now. It is estimated that 
these added hours bring more than 514,000 
additional people to read and to do research 
work in libraries, and make it possible to 
serve the 600,000 additional library bor- 
rowers in 1939 over 1929, and aid in cir- 
culating the 2,000,000 more books circu- 
lated in 1938. Many of these libraries 
which are kept open additional hours are in 
mill towns where the depression struck hard 
and it would be impossible to put extra 
people on the payroll of the library because 
the communities are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

In addition to the additional hours thirty- 
eight emergency libraries are kept open with 
WPA workers. These are in communities 
where there have not been libraries before 
but where desperate need was seen for such 
service when the depression came. In com- 
munities where finances were most stringent, 
with the opportunity of getting a worker, 
money was given for heat, light, rooms, 
and janitor service, and books were donated 
both by the local community and other 
more well-to-do communities. Drives were 





* Secretary, 


New Jersey Public Library Commission, 
Trenton, 


held that brought in 50,000 books for these 
libraries. 

In this way oystermen, children, farmers, 
the factory workers, all kinds of men and 
women in scattered communities have books 
to read and aid in living impossible other- 
wise. You should hear the questions they 
ask and the books they want. 


Books They Want 


“Can I get that book Alone, written by Byrd? 
You say nineteen others have their names down 
for it? Gee! A boy asks for a book in the 
sixth grade and gets it in high school, but that’s 
better than not having it at all and before we 
got this library we couldn’t get anything.’ “That 
book was just what I wanted on bonds and in- 
vestments but I wish you could buy a new copy 
because this one is so ragged it’s hard to handle.” 
“Those detective stories stopped my husband 
from nagging and saved a divorce in this family.” 
“We studied about government this winter, it 
certainly was fine we could get books.” “Thru 
this library my husband got that book on horses 
from the Kentucky State Library that helped him 
get a real job. We sure do feel grateful.” “We 
don’t know what we would have done without 
those books this winter, we hadn't any money to 
get anywhere and everyone was grouchy and then 
the books came and we began to get interested.’ 
“It kept people out of the front line in riots, 
that’s what it did.” 


Six libraries started in this way and have 
been placed in the town budget and the 
workers paid by the municipality when it 
got on its feet. A mayor writes: 

“You don’t know how much quieter the streets 
are and how much- better behaved the boys and 
girls are since we have reading rooms.” 

It is wonderful to look in and see the 
intent faces of the readers. They are amus- 
ing sometimes as this freckled face boy asks 
earnestly: 

“Do pigeons breed mathematically? Where is 
a book that tells me about it?’ Another says, 
“My teacher tells me to think, not to talk so 
much. I haven't anything to think about and 
don’t know how; have you a book that will give 
me something to think about and tell me how?” 

These libraries are serving more than 
57,000 people and have led to the appro- 
priation of more than $14,000 in muni- 
cipalities where no money had ever been 
contributed before. In one town where 
one of these emergency libraries is serving 
most efficiently, the library quarters had be- 
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OPERATED SOLELY BY WPA WORKERS 
Lanning School Library, Ewing Township, New Jersey 


come very crowded. A representative of 
every organization in the community met to 
consider asking the borough council to build 
additional rooms for the library. When the 
borough council was approached the Mayor 
immediately said: 

“Why we are planning to do just that and 
will make a contribution toward books and sup- 
port in our budget because we all know per- 


sonally what wonderful service has been given 
and how much good the library has done.” 


Many of our high school libraries sadly 
needed reorganizing but the regular libra- 
rian could not find time to do it and work 
was added to the load she already carried 
because of financial crisis. The WPA work- 
ers in these school libraries are cataloging 
the books, mounting pictures, making out 
book lists and putting the libraries on a 
firm basis so that the trained librarian can 
give her time to reference and research 
work. In many of our elementary schools 
there were no libraries. With the help of 
these WPA workers libraries have been 
started in forty-nine schools which could 


not employ a person for this work because 
of lack of money, class room libraries have 
been organized, a central library room has 
been arranged, cataloging is being done, 
magazines are being collected for pictures 
and the pictures cut out and mounted, sto- 
ries are being told to groups of children 
to interest them in books. 

In one township the WPA workers made 
a union list of all the books available for 
the schools in that township, in another a 
complete system of book exchange has been 
started between schools. In another town- 
ship two workers look after service to the 
public and to five schools, the township 
paying for traveling expenses, light, heat 
and janitor service, and the people raising 
the money for books. A celebration was 
held of the anniversary of starting the li- 
brary with the school house crowded and 
$200 was contributed for books during the 
evening. 

In addition to this service in town and 
township libraries many WPA workers are 
in our county libraries aiding them in ex- 
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tending their service to the people behind 
the dark pines, down in the cranberry bogs, 
up in the hills, and down on the marshes. 
These workers help in serving from the 
book car. You know books have gone on 
wheels. Someone asked a service station 
attendant where the library was. He an- 
swered: 

“I just saw it go around that bend heading 
for the country.”” A small boy said: “They used 
to let books sit on shelves but they don’t now. 
They take them where people are and give them 
to them.” 


These workers aid nine county libraries 
and four townships in serving 457,000 
people with over 1,100,000 books. They 
take care of stations down by the sea shore 
and between the mountains and the river. 
When the car goes to a village you can pic- 
ture the scene; bright-eyed boys and girls 
crowd around; they have been expecting it. 

A small boy wants a book about a boy 
and how he lives; a little girl wants one 
about a girl and what she does. Did you 
ever hear of Paul Bunyan? Did you ever 
read Girl Alive? 

“Have you any books on quails and how to 
take care of them?” “I want a story of a girl 


who lived in Germany.” “I don't; I want a 
story of a boy who lives in Russia, now!”’ 


Women and children first, but especially 
the children. But the women are there, too. 
They are looking for books on flowers, dress 
making, poetry, child study, income tax, 
economics, vocabularies, and the little thea- 
tre. 

But the wives also have books their hus- 
bands want to read—"‘about cattle and crops 
and irrigation and modern methods.” 

Two of these WPA School libraries have 
been written up and mimeographed copies 
of the description have been distributed. 
One school boasts shelves made from old 
boxes by the boys from directions in a book 
in the library and curtains made from flour 
sacks by the girls. 

All of these libraries and schools borrow 
books from the Public Library Commission. 
This Commission had to have its appro- 
priation cut in 1932 so much that the Secre- 
tary thought that the work would have to 
be only one-tenth of what it was but with 
the coming of the WPA workers it has been 
able to double services and so reports each 
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year to the Governor. To help in this work 
these WPA workers scattered thruout the 
libraries of the state are aiding in making 
a union catalog by which books can be lo- 
cated and borrowed from one library for 
another. With this small beginning already 
more than 95,000 books have been located. 
The fisherman on remote Delaware Bay 
borrows thru his emergency library a book 
that the Public Library Commission has lo- 
cated in a prosperous North Jersey Library 
thru this union catalog. The scholar do- 
ing research work down in Toms River has 
the necessary books from Princeton Univer- 
sity. This service has enabled the libraries 
to function under the drastic cuts in book 
appropriations which were necessary during 
the depression. 

Thousands of books have been given be- 
cause of the additional workers made pos- 
sible thru the WPA and of these thousands 
many were torn and soiled. Many of the 
books on the shelves were torn and soiled 
from hard use and seemed unfit for use. 
These, WPA workers are mending and re- 
turning to the shelves. To see a book come 
back all cleaned and mended is like seeing 
a friend get well after an illness. More 
than 900,000 have been so cleaned and 
mended since government projects started 
back in 1933 and more than 50,000 since 
this project began. 

Along with the books go pictures, and in 
addition to the pictures these workers cut 
out and mount, they are listing those avail- 
able in the State Museum, the School for 
the Deaf, and many other places, so that 
libraries may have this material available 
also. One of our small towns has the finest 
picture collection of any small library in 
the country because of one talented WPA 
worker and the two that work with her. 

Indexes of short stories, plays, and mate- 
rial hard to find are being made for the 
Public Library Commission for use of the 
whole state. Other workers are making 
available for the whole state, material in 
the historical societies and some rare treas- 
ures have been found and drawn to public 
attention. 

Some work for scholars and students has 
been done that does not appeal so much to 
the popular imagination. The old news- 
papers in the state Library have been searched 
for genealogical notes regarding New Jersey 
and an index made of all New Jersey names 
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which can be found in their pages. Pic- 
tures in these old papers have been indexed 
and a great catalog case is filled with the 
cards which are in constant use. 

Many libraries had catalogs that were 
hastily made and into which errors had 
crept. These are being revised with the aid 
of WPA workers. Books can often be lo- 
cated that were thought to be lost and work 
is greatly expedited. Government and busi- 
ness pamphlets are of the greatest aid to 
people but as generally arranged they are 
dead so far as usefulness is concerned 
Workers have been arranging and catalog- 
ing this material so that it comes to life 
and serves its purpose. Bibliographies are 
being made on a wide range of subjects 
available for state-wide use. 

One county, which was going to establish 
a library when the crash came, has been 
organized and is doing county work thru 
these WPA workers. There is one in every 
school and one or more in every community 
working with the little libraries that exist 
and starting new work. The projects tried 
out in various schools have received state- 
wide attention. We wish to organize more 
counties on this basis and will as soon as 
we can get the workers to do it. With the 


workers the libraries are starting book clubs, 
story hours, reading projects, and building 
up a service that is a great factor in the 
community. 

This work is being done far more effi- 
ciently than one would have expected under 
the difficulties of having workers dropped 
for various causes. The old workers train 
the new workers and the new workers bring 
a new enthusiasm. We have endeavored to 
give these people training and guidance and 
that we have done so is shown by the fact 
that since the beginning of government li- 
brary projects eighty-nine of them in this 
state have been absorbed into library sys- 
tems. 

Since the beginning of government proj- 
ects 385 workers from the library projecc 
have been absorbed on private payrolls in 
addition to those on library payrolls. We 
have trained many to be good stenographers 
and good clerks. We hope we have trained 
many to be good citizens. 

No worker on the WPA has taken the 
position of anyone else nor kept anyone 
from being employed. On the other hand 
the library project has led to the spending 
of more money, more employment, and the 
training of people for private employment. 








NYA in Illinois 


By Loren H. Allen * 


N Illinois there are at present in operation 

sixty NYA reading rooms, serving an 
estimated 20,000 people, five NYA _ book- 
mobiles traveling a monthly circuit of 
10,000 miles and bringing books to 7000 
children in rural schools; six hospital units 
which serve approximately 1000 incapaci- 
tated people. In addition, 200 public li- 
braries in the state use a total of 600 NYA 
youths as clerical assistants and 25 NYA 
book-mending units renovate worn books 
for public schools and small libraries oper- 
ating on a slender budget. Special projects 
include the making of Braille books, com- 
pilation of visual-aid material and binding 
of special records. 

Such, in bold outline is the NYA Li- 
brary Project in Illinois at the present writ- 
ing. Sponsored by the Secretary of State 
and State Librarian, Edward J. Hughes, and 
ultimately, by the Illinois State Library, the 
project has been a happy fusion of efforts 
toward two not irreconcilable purposes. The 
State Library hoped to encourage and foster 
the extension of library service in Illinois. 
The objective of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration was to provide part-time em- 
ployment and its resultant work-training for 
needy youths. Correlation of the two pur- 
poses constituted a specific answer to part 
of the problems of both agencies. 

The present NYA Library Project is a 
five-point program, as outlined above. At 
its inception, early in 1936, only one of 
these phases was operative—NYA assistance 
to Fa lic libraries. NYA youths are boys 
and girls between the ages of 18 and 25, 
certified from the rolls of their township 
as in need of assistance; attached to the 
payroll of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, they may work a total of 56 hours 
per month, and are paid an hourly wage 
of from 25 to 45 cents, varying both ac- 
cording to locally prevalent wage scales and 
their work-experience classification. Their 
work is available to all non-profit agencies 
serving the general public. 

First step in the development of the li- 
brary project was the placement of such 
youths in public libraries, where, working 


"© State-Wide Library Supervisor, NYA Li- 


brary Project, 


Illinois 


under supervision of the librarian, they read 
shelves, mend books, type and file catalog 
cards, conduct story hours, or substitute at 
the loan desk. The arrangement has bene- 
fited both NYA and the libraries, operating 
for an extension of the latter’s services, and 
constituting for the former a class A med- 
ium for work-training applicable to private 
industry. In a few cases, these youths have 
gone to library school and returned to be- 
come part of the regular library staff; the 
majority have applied the clerical and pub- 
lic relations experience gained in their li- 
brary work to office positions. 


NYA assistance to libraries is still an 
integral part of the program. It was felt, 
however, that there were greater opportuni- 
ties for service implicit in the project. 
Couldn’t NYA function in actual extension 
of library service? Here the field broad- 
ened. The project, itself, has been en- 
larged in scope. Originally all activities 
were in charge of a single library super- 
visor, a trained librarian, who traveled the 
entire state. Now when it became evident 
that such single supervision was inadequate, 
the staff was enlarged by degrees until it 
included seven district librarians, all pro- 
fessionally trained people. The total num- 
ber of youths assigned to library project 
work was gradually stepped up, from an 
initial 400 to the present 1000, and a large 
part of the energies of the workers were 
thrown into extension activities. 


NYA Reading Rooms 


NYA reading rooms have been estab- 
lished in some 60 towns in the state. With 
an NYA custodian in charge, operating in 
community contributed space, they circulate 
an average stock of 250 books, part derived 
from book-sharing campaigns and part 
loaned by the State Library. Crude and 
primitive as they are, professionally con- 
sidered, these reading rooms nevertheless 
bring library service of a kind to outlying 
communities; the community library con- 
sciousness which they strive to awaken looks 
toward the growth of county and regional 
library systems. 
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NYA BRANCH LIBRARY 
“Somewhere in Illinois’ 


Developing bookmobile service for rural 
schools has been the special province of 
NYA. Five NYA bookmobiles now oper- 
ate in the state: serving the district schools 
of Calhoun, Fayette, Union, Perry, and 
Massac counties. Function of NYA has 
been to initiate the service and by demon- 
stration prove its worth, so that it may be- 
come an integral part of the county school 
system in which it has been introduced. 
Operation of three of the original five 
bookmobiles has been recently taken over 
by the superintendent of schools and the 
NYA moves to a new county. A similar 
shift of responsibility is planned for the 
other bookmobiles. From there, NYA will 
go on to make other counties in the state 
bookmobile conscious. 

In municipal centers, a further possibility 
presented itself in the development of hos- 
pital library services. NYA now has six 
such units in operation. In the typical 
set-up, a collection of books is housed in 
a room at the hospital; an NYA custodian 


gives room service by means of a hospital 
book truck and may read to patients or con- 
duct a children’s story hour. 

Among the correlated services of the 
NYA library project have been the 25 
mending units which serve public schools 
and small libraries. Manufacture of visual 
aid materials for schools has been a part 
of the work of such projects or of specially 
established units. In southern Illinois an 
NYA project transcribes books into Braille 
and binds the volumes for circulation thru- 
out the state. Headquarters for requesting 
these books is Southern Illinois Teacher's 
College, Carbondale, Illinois. These sup- 
plementary projects employ an estimated 
400 library project youths, and serve 500 
public agencies. 

Present plans for the development of the 
project point to more extensive operation 
for the coming year. Additional assign- 
ments are contemplated and efforts will be 
toward a still closer integration of activities 
with the library service needs of the state. 








Keeper of the Keys 


By Ruth A. Ogilvie * 


DESPATCH from abroad stated that 

one of the recent acts of the Franco 
government was to “‘purify” public libraries 
of such disgraceful writers as Goethe, Kant, 
Ibsen, and Balzac. Obviously, centuries of 
culture mean nothing when a new regime 
is to be established. 

But Spain wasn’t very original. In 1933 
Germany “purged’’ thirty libraries, both 
public and university, by the burning of 
more than twenty thousand books repre- 
senting one hundred and sixty authors. 
Since that time any requests for forbidden 
books have been tabulated and referred to 
the secret police. But in issuing these de- 
crees the dictators raised libraries in other 
parts of the world to positions. of even 
greater importance. In the very acts of 
suppression they were recognizing these in- 
stitutions as predominant social forces. Be- 
cause of their lack of freedom in totali- 
tarian states, libraries in democracies have 
taken even more seriously their task as 
powerful forces in the shaping of public 
judgment. 

Librarians have a great influence within 
their grasp. To them falls the work of 
holding forth bases on which people can 
found their beliefs. No longer are members 
of the profession mere collectors and dis- 
tributors of books; they are agents in a most 
vital task. The recent turn of events carries 
even more responsibility for them. If ra- 
tional thought is necessary in ordinary times, 
how much more important is it that the 
public should be taught in times of stress 
to guard against mass hysteria! 

The problem of channeling public opin- 
ion in the direction of truth would be much 
less complicated if the concept could lend 
itself to an exact definition. Librarians must 
not grapple with shadows. Many psychol- 
ogists and writers in the social sciences have 
tried to give concrete meaning to the elu- 
sive term. Bertrand Russell attempted defi- 
nition by the theory that opinion is the 
ultimate power in social affairs and_ that 
belief is the product of desire, evidence, and 


* Student, School of Library Science, Simmons Col 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts. 


iteration.t A famous expert on the subject 
wrote, ‘public opinion has suddenly emerged 
as an entity that must be considered and 
intelligently dealt with in any endeavor in- 
volving the public or any part of it.” ? 
Another writer claimed, ‘With the ability 
to read, there inevitably comes an ability to 
think. Thinking is naturally tuned to the 
environment in which one is forced to 
think.” * All these ideas offer a challenge 
to libraries, go far to outline the part that 
they must play in these days when democ- 
racy is temporarily on the defensive. 

If, as Russell said, belief is the synthesis 
of desire, evidence, and iteration, our pub- 
lic libraries certainly do much to develop 
all three conditions. During the year just 
passed, works like Inside Asia, Not Peace 
but a Sword, Days of our Years, and Reac/ 
mg for the Stars held their plac es on best 
seller lists and topped requests at the li 
braries. The interest in these works could 
be interpreted as a current fancy, but it 
more probable that it indicates a trend 
toward more serious thinking on the part 
of the public, a genuine desire to read be 
hind the headlines. To adapt Mr. Russell's 
definition, one may say that the 
must produce the evidence on which people 
can form their beliefs, evidence in the shape 
of authoritative and well-written 
on outstanding issues of the time. In the 


libraries 


literature 


present crisis librarians have an excellent 
chance to promote better international un 
derstanding. With the enormous increase 
in the reading of books on foreign relations 
and conditions abroad, they can supply 


more and more on the subject of neutrality 


and list many pertaining to peace. 


Public O pinion 


To take the second point, if public opin 


ion is an entity that must be considered in 


any endeavor involving the public, how 
carefully must libraries give heed! When 
1 Saturday Review of Literature, Aug 
p. 14 
2 Edward Bernays, ‘‘Molding Public Opir 
in American cademy of Political and So 
Annals, May 1935, p. 82 
3 Johnstor (Signed) the Forgotten 


Avery, 
Forum, June 1939 
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one considers the millions who pass in and 
out of their doors each year, he cannot help 
being struck by the tremendous force they 
exert. The tower is no longer ivory. The 
library must serve all who approach it. 
True, many people come with preconceived 
ideas of what they will or will not read, 
but the librarian still selects the material 
that appears on the shelves and can still 
interpose some suggestions. Without being 
too obvious, the members of the profession 
can still be aggressive leaders in social opin- 
ion. 

The activities of libraries during the last 
war Offer striking proof that the govern- 
ment considered them active influences on 
social thought. When the United States 
finally decided to get in and fight, libraries 
had to throw off all pretence of impartiality 
to serve as partial governmental instruments. 
They had to submit to negation of many of 
their democratic functions. Now not even 
purists would argue that they were wrong 
to remove pro-German books from open 
shelves and restrict literature on the use of 
high explosives. Nevertheless, one must be 
thankful that the period of government 
supervision was only temporary. Libraries 
grew and flourished in times of peace, and 
the undue restraint that war inevitably 
brings is not conducive to their true edu- 
cational functions. That is one of the many 
reasons that libraries should promote inter- 
national understanding and a realization of 
the verities of democracy. 


How is this to be accomplished? One 
cannot swallow whole the theory that with 
the ability to read, there inevitably comes 
the ability to think. The succession of 
cause and effect is here too glib. Is it not 
true that many readers accept wholesale the 
facts that are fed to them? A convincing 
argument on one side may shut out the 
realization that there are other phases of 
the question. It is easier to agree than to 
think matters thru. Consequently, it is up 
to the librarian to present both sides, to 
follow an argument with its antithesis. Of 
course, there is the valid statement that 
there are no two ways about democracy and 
the capitalist system.* But why not give 
library patrons a means of judgment so that 
they may reach well-founded conclusions as 
to the better way of life? If the library 

“Bernard Berelson, ‘““The Myth of Library Impar- 


tiality.”’ Wilson Library Bulletin, October 1938, 
p. 87-90. 
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abandons its position of tolerance and starts 
to suppress the literature that does not fit 
in with stereotyped ideas, where is it to 
draw the line? Not many people would 
quibble over the recent refusal of a Cali- 
fornia librarian to accept a book that ex- 
tolled the conquests of Japan in China.° 
But one hopes that the library was well- 
stocked with literature on Chinese and Japa- 
nese history, philosophy, and current hap- 
penings. It is clearly the duty of libraries 
to shut off propaganda of subversive groups, 
but one can imagine the results if they 
cracked down on literature dealing with all 
doctrines and ideas considered “dangerous.” 


True or False? 


The task is not to separate the harmful 
from the innocuous, but the true from the 
false. The raison d’étre of librarians is to 
aid in the spread of truth thru books. But 
this involves some delicate balancing of 
values. One has to recognize the sources 
of untruths, and their name is legion. Often 
propaganda in the worst sense of the word 
may come from within the very community 
in which the library is located. Certain 
powerful groups can push to have their 
shibboleths spread at the expense of others. 
The validity of this proselytizing can not 
be justified by the fact that the group may 
be in the majority. Protection of minori- 
ties from the tyranny of the greater number 
is one of the keystones of the democratic 
system. Censorship of opposing ideas often 
forms an entering wedge for the insertion 
of propaganda. Before doctrines can be 
spread, there has to be a barrier erected be- 
tween the public and the other side of the 
question. Therefore, libraries must be on 
the alert for homegrown suppression, take 
care that in manning their outer bulwarks 
against the onslaught of alien untruths that 
they are not undermined from within. 

Altho their efforts must be unassuming 
and without undue ballyhoo, librarians must 
stand firm against intrusions. Their work 
as propagators of the truth of the printed 
word is too vital to brook undue interfer- 
ence. As one writer aptly put it, “When 
the librarian is asked . . . what part he in- 
tends to play in the fight for civilization, 

(Continued on page 645) 





5 Reported in 
1939, p. 58. 
® Walter Lippmann. 


Wilson Library Bulletin, September 


Public Opinion. 








Books for Slow Readets 


By Margaret Richards * 


Wyss selecting books for the slow 

reader who needs books simple in 
text but mature in interest appeal, an effort 
was made to have titles from sixth grade 
reading ability thru the ninth grade. The 
list is not labeled ‘‘For the remedial reading 
class,” since I feel it is best not to em- 
phasize their misfortune. I have not 
designated or marked in any way the easy 
reading books under each title as I thought 
it might hinder rather than help in the 
progress of the group. 

Books, then, for the slow reader should 
be rich in interesting detail, subject matter, 
word pictures, photographs, and illustrations 
relative to the subject, as well as humor and 
sincerity in relating the story. A librarian 
must always keep in mind that this type of 
reader’s interest must be held and the book 
offered to him must challenge his thinking. 


ANIMALS 
BIANCO, MARGERY. More about Animals. Il. by 
H. Torrey. Macmillan, 1935 
Stories about animals, and they are your favorite 
types. 


BUCKINGHAM, M. E. Argh: the Tale of a Tiger. 
Il. with photographs. Scribner, 1935 


An Indian forestry officer makes a tiger cub his pet. 


DARLING, E. B. Boris, Grandson of Baldy. Ii. 
by J. B. Abbott. Penn, 1936 

Would you like to know how other boys treat their 
pets? Read this story if you do. 


FINGER, C. J. A Dog at His Heel. 
Pitz. Winston, 1937 
A dog brings about a fine lasting friendship between 
two men. 

GALL, A. C. AND Crew, F. H. Flat Tail. 
W. L. Kihn. Oxford Press, 1935 
Another enjoyable animal story you can read in a 

few evenings. Flat Tail and his family build a 
home, in this book. 

HINKLE, T. C. Silver: the Story of a Wild 
Horse. Morrow, 1934 


Old Dun and her colt roam far and wide over the 
ranges. 


Il. by H. C. 


Il. by 


HOOKER, FoRRESTINE. Star: the Story of an In- 
dian Pony. Doubleday, 1937 
Star, the Indian pony, really does star in this book. 


Hope, Essex. Garry: the Story of a Dog. Il. 


from drawings by Stanislaus Brien. Har- 
court, 1938 

Read about Garry, the Welsh Corgi pup who loved 
his master. 


But sings didn’t go well when Garry's 
master went to schoo 





* Librarian, Pontiac Township High School, 


Illinois. Pontiac, 


MeapeR, S. W. Bat: the Story of a Bull Terrier. 
Il. by Edward Shenton. Harcourt, 1939 
Bat, a 


o raised on a farm, was sold to a wealthy 
lady, who wins many show prizes with the dog. 


Bat is a dog of strange character and his story 
is one you will like. 
Meaper, S. W. King of the Hills. Il. by Lee 


Townsend. Harcourt, 1933 
A huge giant-size stag. (deer) outwits the hunters and 
lives on to enjoy life. 
O'BRIEN, Jack. Silver Chief, Dog of the Nort 
Il. by Kurt Wiese. Winston, 1936 
Adventure stories in the Canadian Wilds. 
O'BRIEN, JACK. Valiant, Dog of the Timberline. 
Il. by L. B. Hunt. Lippincott, 1938 
A dog's activity in the pioneer days of Montana. 
SETON, E. T. Great Historic Animals; mainly 
about wolves. Il. by the author. Scribner, 
1937 
Wolves prove to be useful if they can be trained by 
the right man. 
STONG, PHit. The Hired Man's Elephant. Ul. 


by Doris Lee. Dodd, 1939 

A book full of funny pictures. You will like Don 
the hired man, Zonah Mortan’s elephant, and the 
Russian dancer, Tess. 


WALDEN, J. B. and Pang, S. D. L. Long Whip, 
the Story of a Great Husky. ll. with photo- 
graphs. Putnam, 1936 

This is a story of Jack, one of the lead dogs in 
Admiral Byrd's second Antarctic expedition. 

WILLIAMSON, HENRY. Tarka the Otter: bi 
joyful water life and death in the country 
a the two rivers. Il. with wood cuts by 
C. F. Tunnicliffe. Putnam, 1932 

Tarka the Otter gives you much information 
this cunning little animal. 

YEAGER, D. G. Scarface, the Story of a Grizzly 
Il. by Paul Bransom. Penn, 1935 


If you liked Seton’s Biography of a Grizzly, you will 
read this book over and over again. 


about 


ATHLETICS 


American a Sports Stories. Introduced by R. 
C. Zuppke, Head Football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. (Young Moderns Book- 
shelf) Sun Dial Press, 1937 

A collection of favorite sport stories which have ap 
peared in the American Boy. 

Barsour, R. H. Fighting Guard. ll. by R. A. 
Graef. Appleton, 1938 

Prep-school football story with plenty of 

BarBour, R. H. Merritt Leads the Nine. Ap- 

pleton, 1936 
A baseball story written by the popular sports author. 
CHuTE, B. J. Blocking Back. Il. by R. A. 


Graef. Macmillan, 1938 
Jerry and Mike did not care for each other but 
thru football games they learn to like each other. 


thrills. 


AVIATION 


CRUMP, IRVING and NEWTON, J. W. 
men. Dodd, 1936 
Men who fly ships and who give their point of view 
on aviation as a career. 


Our Air- 
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ERSKINE, L. Y. Comrades of the Clouds. Ap- 


leton, 1930 
A orld War pursuit squadron tell of their experi- 
ences. 

FLOHERTY, J. J. ‘Board the Airliner: a camera 
trip with the transport planes. Photographs. 
Doubleday, 1934 

Interesting pictures on the airliner. 

Hacer, A. R. Wings to Wear. Il. 

graphs. Macmillan, 1938 
This book has many photographs you will enjoy as 
well as material about jobs in the aviation field. 

LEYSON, Burr. Aeronautical Occupations for 
Boys. Il. by the author. Dutton, 1938 

This book will give you a good idea about a pilot's 
training days. 

MILLER, H. B. and DUPONT. 
Naval Aviator. Dodd, 1936 

An officer in the United States navy tells of his ex- 
periences as a pilot. 

MITCHELL, R. C. Strait Gate. 
tury, 1935 

A woman aviator tells all learning to fly. 

PicturRE Facr Associates. Air Workers. Ii. 

with photographs. Harper, 1939 


with photo- 


Bob Wakefield, 


Appleton-Cen- 


about 


Actual photographs and charts showing facts about 
air workers. 
WHITEFIELD, Raout. Silver Wings. Knopf, 
1930 
Learn about war time, air mail, and modern com- 
mercial flying from this author. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER LANDS 
IN FICTION AND LEGEND 


PELZEL, HELENE. Nanka of Old Bohemia. Pic- 

tures by Lucille Wallower. Whitman, 1937 
Bohemia. 

SEMORE, C. M. Popo’s Miracle. 


Simon. Dutton, 1938 
Mexico. 


Il. by Howard 


Three Sisters. 
Day, 1939 


SPENCER, CORNELIA. 
Wiese. 
China. 


STERNE, E. G. 


Robert Lawson. 
Old Spain. 


Il. by Kurt 


Miranda Is a Princess. ll. by 
Dodd, 1937 


COAST GUARDS 


BAARSLAG, KARL. Coast Guard to the Rescue. 

Il. with official photographs. Farrar, 1937 

Stories of many daring rescues made by the United 
States coast guard. 

BELL, Kensit. Ice Patrol: Jim Steele’s adven- 
tures with the U. S. coast guard. Il. from 
official U. S. coast guard photos; line draw- 
ings by Frank Beaudouin. Dodd, 1937 


This coast guard cutter warns men of icebergs. 


FLOHERTY, J. J. Guardsmen of the Coast. IU. 


with photographs. Doubleday, 1935 
Another delightful story about the men who guard 
our coasts. 
FLOHERTY, J. J. Sons of the Hurricane. ll. by 


photos. Lippincott, 1938 
Story of the coast guard activities well told in word 
and picture. 


CIRCUS 


Cooper, C. R. Boss Elephant. WU. by 
Lee. Little, 1934 
A temperamental elephant does all the work and is 
really the main attraction with the Marcus Marvel- 
lous Circus. 


Doris 
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Cooper, C. R. Lions ’n’ Tigers 'n’ Everything. 
Il. by Doris Lee. Little Brown, 1936 - 
Story about the care and training of circus animals. 
Otis, JAMES (pseud) Toby Tyler, or Ten 
Weeks with a Circus. Harper, 1930 

Adventures of a little boy with the circus. 


DETECTIVE 
Doyie, A. C. Boys’ Sherlock Holmes. Ar- 
ranged by Howard Haycraft. Harper, 1936 
~— [ees of the master of detectives, in one 
OOK. 


KASTNER, EricH. Emil and the Detectives. Il. 
by Walter Trier. Doubleday, 1930 


If you were robbed, would you, like Emil, catch the 


thief? 
ELECTRICITY 
MorGAN, ALFRED. First Electrical Book for 
Boys. Scribner, 1935 
Many diagrams, facts, and good suggestions for the 
young experimenter. 
FAMILY LIFE, OR HOW OTHER 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS LIVE 
Atcott, L. M. Littl Women. Oxford 


You will enjoy visiting with this family of girls. 


CHANDLER, A. C. Famous Mothers and Their 
Children. Il. by Margaret Ayer. Stokes, 
1938 

Interesting chapters about prominent people. 

SEREDY, Kate. The Good Master. Il. by the 

author. Viking Press, 1935 


irl had about her cousin 
ike her relatives and her 


Funny ideas this little city 
and how she learned to 
uncle the ‘“‘good master.’’ 

Wiccin, K. D. S. Mother Carey's Chickens. 
Il. by A. S. Green. Houghton, 1930 


Experiences funny and sad come to this family. 


GROWING UP 


ALLEN, Betty and Briccs, M. P. 
Yourself—etiquette for American 
Cartoons by Fred Ersenzoph. 


Behave 
youth. 


Lippincott, 


1937 

PIERCE, BEATRICE. Young Hostess. Il. by Mar- 
guerite de Angeli. Farrar and Rinehart, 
1938 


a book for 


kinds of situa- 


We may all learn how ta be charming, 
girls—tells you what to do in all 
tions. 


RAYMOND, MARGARET. Linnet on the Threshold. 
Il. by A. Conover. Longmans, 1930 
A high school girl goes into the business world and 
after various experiences decides to return to school. 
SAWYER, R. D. Roller Skates. Il. by V. Angelo. 
Viking Press, 1936 
Lucinda says ‘“‘life has been higgledy, piggledy, I 
love it that way,’’ and you will enjoy her story. 


HANDICRAFTS 
Hatt, A. N. Handcrafts for Handy Boys. 
Lathrop, 1933 
Directions for making various articles in your own 


workshop. 


HAMILTON, E. T. Handcraft for Girls. Line 
drawings by E. Ferguson and M. Trafford. 
Harcourt Brace, 1932 

Many items handy girls can make at home. 
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JorDAN, N. R. Holiday Handicraft. ll. by the 
author. Harcourt, 1938 
Christmas time you can add a personal touch to 


gifts by making them from the directions given in 
the book. 
KeitH, L. J. Follett picture-stories of industry: 
Wood. Follett, 1937 
Read an easy book on this important industry. 
will learn much from the pictures. 
YALE, JONATHAN. Follett picture-story of the 
Magic of Cloth. Follett, 1938 
When you sew in clothing class, have you wondered 


about the making of cloth? Then be sure to see 
this book. 


You 


NEWSPAPER STORIES 


BUGBEE, EMMA. 
1935 
Learn about newspaper reporting. 
BuGBEE, EMMA. Peggy Covers 
Dodd, 1937 
We now read about Peggy as a 
the White House events. 
FLOHERTY, J. J. Your Daily Paper. Il. by 
photographs. Lippincott, 1938 


Excellent pictures about newspaper making. 


HEYLIGER, WILLIAM. Ritchie of the News. Il. 
by F. E. Warren. Appleton-Ceatury, 1933 
Ritchie decides he would rather live in a small city 
and make his newspaper the best of its kind than 
work on a big newspaper staff. 


Picture Fact Associates. News Workers. Il. 
with photographs. Harper, 1939 


A small sized book with pictures telling the story of 
the newspaper profession. 


Peggy Covers the News. Dodd, 


Washington. 


society reporter of 


LUMBERJACK AND FORESTRY 
MEapeR, S. W. Lumberjack. Il. by H. C. Pitz. 


Harcourt, 1934 
A forest fire is just one of the exciting events in this 
story. 


Reap, A. D. Profession of Forestry. Macmillan, 


1934 
Easy reading account of the work of a forester. 
Titus, Harotp. Man from Yonder. Macrae 
Smith, 1934 


An entertaining story about the life of the lumberman 
of the Great Lakes region. 


MAIL 


Hatt, C. H. The Mail Comes Through. 
millan, 1938 
A pictorial history of the United States Mail. 


McSPADDEN, J. W. How They Sent the News. 
Dodd, 1937 


Several dramatic stories giving a history of the various 
methads of communication. 


Mac- 


POETRY 


HuFFARD, G. T. and others. My Poetry Book; 
anthology of modern verse for boys and 
girls. Il. by Willy Pogany. Winston, 1934 

Very short poems expressing thoughts similar to your 
own about birds, pets, insects, trees, boats, and 
really most any subject you might think about. 


MOUNTED POLICE 


DENISON, M. G. Susannah: a Little Girl with 
the Mounties. Il. Dodd, 1936 


Susannah and the mounted policemen of the North- 
west. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


O'BRIEN, J. S. 
Canadian Mounted. Il. by 
Winston, 1937 

This story will give you information as to what is 
necessary to do as you train for this type of work. 

O'BRIEN, J. S. Silver Chief, Dog of the North. 
Il. by Kurt Wiese. Winston, 1933 

Could you tame a wild dag and have him be useful 
like this Mounty did? 


Corporal Corey of the Royal 
Kurt Wiese. 


MUSICIANS 


WHEELER, OPAL and DEuUCHER, SyBIL. Joseph 
Haydn; the Merry Little Peasant. Il. by 
Mary Greenwalt. Dutton, 1937 

An enjoyable story about Joseph Haydn as a peasant 
and then stories of his experiences in later life. 

WHEELER, OPAL and DeucHeEr, SyBiL. Mozart, 
the Wonder Boy. I. by Mary Greenwalt. 
Dutton, 1935 


Here is a book which will 
famous musician Mozart. 


please you about the 


MYSTERY 


PEASE, HowarRD. Wind in the Rigging: an ad- 
venturous voyage of Tod Moran on the 
tramp steamer Sumatra, New York to North 
Africa. Doubleday, 1935 

A mystery story of the sea dealing with trade in arms 
and munitions. 

SACKETT, R. M. Three tunes for a flute. Il. by 
Richard Bennett. Macmillan, 1938 

The twins who are about fourteen years ald, try to 


solve the mystery of Fortune's well. 
NURSES 
BoyitsTton, H. D. Sue Barton, Senior Nurse. Ui. 
by F. W. Orr. Little, 1937 
A good stary showing how Sue worked while on duty 
Boyiston, H. D. Sue Barton, Student Nurse 
Il. by F. W. Orr. Little, 1936 
The first of the Boylston books to come out about a 
nurse and her training. 
DEMING, DorotHy. Penny Marsh: Public 
Health Nurse. Dodd, 1938 
This book is written by a registered nurse. 
Fox, GENEVIEVE. Mountain Girl Comes Home 


Il. by F. W. Orr. Little, 1934 
The experiences of a Kentucky doctor and his brid 
among the mountain folks as they try to build a 
practice. 
McNEELY, M. H. Winning Out. 
Price. Longmans, 1932 
You should read this story about a young girl who 
leaves the farm to take up nurse's training. 
PicruRE Fact AssociIATEs. Narses at Work 
Il. with photographs. Harper, 1939 
Pictures which have a story to tell you about tl 
life of a nurse. 


Il. by H. L 


PIONEER LIFE 


ALLEE, M. H. A House of Her Own. Il. by 
M. De V. Lee. Houghton, 1934 


Teacher Catherine is the heroine of this 
pioneer life in Indiana. 


story of 


Brink, C. R. Caddie Woodlawn. Il. by Kate 
Seredy. Macmillan, 1935 
Caddie, a lovable red-haired girl who makes friends 
easily. 


McNEELY, M. H. Jumping-Off Place. Ul. by 


William Siegel. Longmans, 1929 
Dakota pioneer life with its heat, blizzards, and 
unsympathetic neighbors make up a lively story of 


the Linvilles’ experiences. 
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RANCHES AND COWBOYS 


Hess, Fyerit. Buckaroo; a Story of Pinon 
Ranch. Il. by Lee Townsend. Macmillan, 
1931 


Life in the cattle country of Nevada as a college girl 
finds it. 
Hess, Fyertr. Saddle and Bridle. Ui. 
garet Ayer. Macmillan, 1936 


Ranch life in Colorado as Brenda finds it on her 
uncle’s ranch. 


JAMES, Witt. Cowboy in the Making. ll. by 
the author. Scribner, 1937 
You will want to read this as a 
James books. 
ScHMIDT, S. L. Ranching on Eagle Eye. Il. by 
Paul Laune. McBride, 1936 


Life on a ranch in the Rockies. 


by Mar- 


““first’’ to all the 


SEA STORIES—SAILORS AND 
FISHERMEN 
Duttes, F. R. Harpoon; the Story of a Whal- 
ing Voyage. Houghton, 1935 
David Worth’s experiences on the voyage of the Sea 


Turtle, will furnish plenty of excitement for you 
in this story. 


Jacoss, W. H. Snug Harbor, collected stories. 
Scribner, 1931 
Sea stories collected from 
an outstanding collection. 
RANSOME, ARTHUR. We Didn’t Mean to Go 
to Sea. Il. by the author. Macmillan, 1938 
The four Walker children, thru no fault of their own, 
find themselves drifting in the North Sea, on the 
Goblin. 
ROBINSON, MABEL. Bright Island. IU. 
Ward. Random House, 1938 
Girls enjoy this excellent sea story; have you read it? 
SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. Ail] Sail Set; a 
of the Flying Cloud. Il. by the 
Winston, 1935 
A boy tells his story about the trip on the 
Cloud's maiden voyage to San Francisco in 


many books to give you 


by Lynd 


romance 
author. 


Flying 

1851. 
SCIENCE 

From Moccasins to Wings. Il. by 

Bradley, 1938 


BAILEY, C. S. 
Margaret Ayer. 


Stories of travel by foot path, covered wagon, iron 
horse and other ways. 

BAKER, R. H. When the Stars Come Out. 
Photographs, maps and charts. Viking 
Press, 1934 

Stories of the heavens told in an understandable 
style. 


Dirmars, R. L. The Book of Insect Oddities 
Il. by Helene Carter. . Lippincott, 1938 
FEDERAL WRITERS’ Project, New York City. 

Who's Who in the Zoo; Natural History 
of Mammals; sponsored by the Guilds’ 
Com. for Federal Writers’ Publications. 
Blue Ribbon, 1937 
Good pictures, outline maps, and excellent, briefly- 
given material about 17 orders of mammals. 
FLOHERTY, J. J. On the Air. Doubleday, 1937 


A well pictured description of the field of radio 
broadcasting. 

FLOHERTY, J. J. Youth at the Wheel. Lippin- 
cott, 1937 


If you want to know all about the sections of an 
automobile from diagrams, charts, and pictures then 
this is a book that will interest you very much. 


HAtt, C. A. Through by Rail. Il. with photo- 


graphs. Macmillan, 1938 
“Heigh Ho! Away They Go’’ is the title of one 
vivid chapter in this book. Sounds interesting 


doesn’t it? Try reading it. 
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KeitH, L. J. and Fotrett, D. W. Follett pic- 


ture-stories of Transportation: Boats. Fol- 
lett, 1937 
Grand pictures of various types of boats. 
Mattsy, L. M. I#’s Fun to Cook. Il. by Ruth 


King. Winston, 1938 
Learning how to cook is just one of the many inter- 
esting subjects in this lively book. Manners are 
discussed in a simple style you will like. 
MarsHaK, I. I. Turning Night into Day. Orig- 
inal Russian illustrations by N. Lapshin. 
Lippincott, 1936 
The story of one of our 
interestingly written up. 
Mutter, C. G. How They Carried the Goods. 
Il. by Gustaf Tenggren. Sears, 1932 
Varied interest in Transportation may be satisfied by 
using this book; if you wish to learn more about 
the covered wagon read chapter ten. 


most common necessities, 


PETERSON, A. M. The ABC of Attracting 
Birds. Photographs. Bruce Publishing Co. 
1937 

Useful information about how to experiment with 
birds at home and on field trips. 

WILLIAMSON, J. E. and Otcort, F. J. Child of 
the Deep. Il. with many photographs. 
Houghton, 1938 

Here is am under the sea story for boys and girls 


who like books about divers. 


KEEPER OF THE KEYS 


(Continued from page 641) 
he may reply, ‘Sir, I am the civilization for 
which they are fighting.’”’ 7 

If the whole history of the human race 
is considered as taking place within one 
year, then librarians have been in existence 
for one minute. They have only started to 
realize their vast potentialities. Not so much 
as teachers, but as guides, it is their duty 
to shape the way of public thinking by 
offering touchstones against which one may 
judge the crucial issues of all time. 

In Plato’s myth the world was a cave; 
the outer regions were knowledge and edu- 
cation. Those who dwelt in the darkness 
could see only shadows on the wall; the 
occasional light that filtered in from the 
outside blinded them. Nevertheless, most 
of the cave-dwellers were content to stay 
where they were. Only the braver ones 
among them dared to attempt the arduous 
way out. The rest formed their ideas on 
the distortions of the truth that they saw 
on the wall. Certain powerful forces must 
hold open the doors to the regions beyond. 
Among these stands the library. To it the 
future of civilization looks to fulfill its 
trust as a keeper of the keys. 


7 ‘Beware the Alderman.”’ 


Pd .. Wilson Library Bulletin, 
April 1939, p. 540 








Book Auctions in Libraries 


By Julia L. Mills * 


SSP )ONT you ever have any old books 

to sell or to give away?” “What 
becomes of the books withdrawn from the 
library ?”’ 

In answer to these and similar questions, 
faced by countless librarians, was ten our 
long range auction plan—first devised by 
a student assistant as a means of disposing 
at a profit of phonograph records replaced 
as too worn for further circulation in the 
music library, yet still good enough to af- 
ford some enjoyment to an individual user. 
Recently we have modified the idea to apply 
it to our duplicate books. 

Antioch College Library, like many other 
libraries, had accumulated in its duplicates 
file a number of books acquired by . gift, 
inheritance, withdrawal, or as multiple 
copies. Too good to sell for waste, to throw 
out, or give away; too common to be wanted 
by other libraries in exchange; of too little 
value to sell as rarities; of no worth as 
serials or as odd volumes of sets, the bulk 
of the collection presented a problem of 
disposal. Even after all items possibly fit- 
ting in the above classifications had been 
set aside for our regular exchange relation- 
ships with other libraries, the remaining 
number was large and the books occupied 
a great deal of badly-needed shelf space. 

About three hundred books from the lot 
were selected for the first auction. This 
quantity was chosen as being not too small 
to —— patrons looking for particular 
types of books, and yet not too large to 
discourage the casual browser. These books 
were of all sorts—curiosities and oddities, 
literary works in various editions, obscure 
treatises on scientific subjects, popular his- 
tory and sociology titles, modern detective 
fiction. Some bore all the earmarks of hard 
library usage; others were still in the pub- 
lishers’ jackets. They were picked at ran- 
dom, altho an attempt was made to appeal 
to as wide a variety of tastes as possible. 


A slip giving author and brief title was 
clipped to the front flyleaf of each volume. 
This was used for recording bids during 
the auction period. A list of the whole as- 
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sortment was made as an additional check 
on the material offered. The books them- 
selves were shelved in a section somewhat 
isolated from the regular library books and 
were arranged in order ey pes! by 
title; they were then ready for the auction. 

The affair was publicized widely over the 
campus by posters, uniform in color, on all 
bulletin boards; it was announced in the 
weekly student newspaper and in the faculty 
bulletin. We decided to run the bidding 
for a week, with the closing hour at five 
Saturday afternoon, mentioned conspicu- 
ously in all notices. The advertisements 
also bore the legend, “Cash transactions 
only; no charges.” 

The response was gratifying. Monday 
morning, as soon as the library in which 
the books were on display opened, early 
bidders arrived to look over the assortment. 
When they had decided which books they 
wanted, they wrote their names and the 
prices they offered on the slip clipped to 
the flyleaf of each book. 

This went on thruout the week, with the 
bids constantly mounting, in some cases 
surprisingly high. The “regulars” checked 
“their” books at least once a day to be sure 
that no one was over-bidding them; or if 
so, to raise their own bids above the others 
After a day or two, we found that it was 
necessary to set the minimum bid at ten 
cents to discourage jokesters who left bids 
of one cent or even one-half cent, to make 
it worth our while to offer the books at all. 
Other than this, no restrictions were in 
effect. 


Five o’clock Deadline 


Such enthusiasm was evidenced that as 
the deadline for bidding approached, we 
feared that we would have a mob scene on 
our hands. However, social pressure, plus 
Antioch’s honor system, prevented this. On 
Saturday a new notice was prominently dis- 
played near the books, stating that only 
bids recorded by the dot of five o'clock 
would be considered lawful. The assistant 
in charge Saturday afternoon reported that 
altho many people came in to put in last- 
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minute bids, as the zero hour arrived, they 
left calmly and in good order. 

No attempt was made at that time to 
deliver the books to their new owners, since 
we had previously stated that the successful 
bidders would be notified the following 
week. 

Before the notices could be prepared and 
mailed the next Monday, we received many 
inquiries as to who had won out on popular 
titles, and several people arrived promptly, 
cash in hand, to collect their new acquisi- 
tions. 

We removed the bidding slips from the 
books, sorted them according to the name 
of the last (and highest) bidder, and sent 
each person a card stating the number of 
books he had purchased with the total cost, 
requesting him to call for them promptly. 

There was very little difficulty in getting 
people to come in, and almost no renegging. 
In case the successful bidder decided that 
he did not want a book, or could not pay 
for it, the next previous bidder was noti- 
fied—and so on, as many times as necessary 
in order to dispose of the books. The com- 
paratively few (about twenty-five out of the 
three hundred offered) books on which 
there were no bids were removed to the 
storeroom to await later auctions or other 
disposal. 

The financial returns were surprisingly 
large. Many books were raised far beyond 
their intrinsic value, partly because of pure 
competition, in other cases because of use 
as supplementary reading for college courses, 
or special local interest. Others of course, 
brought less than they were worth. How- 
ever, we grossed far more than we would 
have received from a second hand dealer, 
or in exchange credit. 


Other less tangible results were evident 
in the friendliness and interest of the 
people who offered bids. The successful 
bidders, even though they were paying for 
the privilege, had a feeling of gratitude to 
the library for making it possible for them 
to obtain additions to their private libraries 
at reasonable prices. One faculty member 
reported that he had searched shops for 
years for a particular geology title, and was 
delighted to secure it at a price below what 
he had been quoted. Some of the students 
who purchased books used in reading 
courses plan to reimburse themselves, and 
perhaps profit too, by renting them to their 
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friends. Naturally other bidders were dis- 
appointed in not getting particular titles 
which they desired, but in general there 
was a feeling that the auction had been 
conducted on a basis that was as fair as 
possible to every one. 

New people were brought into the li- 
brary, particularly since the auction was held 
in the Science Library, not regularly fre- 
quented by faculty members and students 
in the arts amd social science courses. 
Townspeople were also introduced to the 
resources of the college library. 

The staff members in charge of the auc- 
tion found that it took so little time to 
prepare and administer, was of so much 
interest to themselves and to the members 
of the college community, and brought in 
such financial reward that we plan to hold 
another one within the next month. Prob- 
ably in the future, the auctions can be held 
not more often than once a year, depend- 
ing upon the accumulation of suitable mate- 
rial. Since the plan does not conflict with 
our regular system of exchange, it is a 
simple and easy answer to the duplicates 
question. We hope that our experience 
may assist other librarians. For the phon- 
ograph records, the scheme can be used as 
often as there is a large series of replace- 
ments of worn albums or individual records. 
A longer auction period is necessary to al- 
low time for people to play the records to 
determine their quality. 

Altho this plan seems especially suited 
to a college library with its closely-knit 
clientele, with modifications it could be 
adapted to public libraries, particularly 
neighborhood branches. 


“Thousands of CCC boys now continue their 
studies while in camp and receive credit toward 
their elementary school certificates or high-school 
diplomas’’ according to John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

“Enrollment in CCC camp classes is volun- 
tary," Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC 
Camp Education pointed out. ‘‘After an en- 
rollee works out of doors eight hours a day, 
he must have a very real ambition to cause 
him to study at night. The curriculum in 
camps, accordingly, is very practical. It is built 
around the interests and needs of individuals.”’ 


Courses offered in the CCC vary according to 
the interests and needs in each camp. Subjects 
offered in many camps are: Typing, blueprint 
reading, spelling, language usage, woodworking, 
truck driving, safety, photography, arithmetic, and 
American citizenship: 








Exhibit Materials 


By Elizabeth Fraley and Geraldine F. Mathews * 


D° you say that you can’t get materials 
together for school library exhibits? 

Your case is one of lack of initiative— 
failure to organize and plan. Once you 
formulate a plan, you can begin work— 
and you can let the other fellow do most 
of it. 

How? Think of the departments in your 
school and the special belds they cover. 
The history department: American history, 
English history, European history, ancient 
history—what exhibit materials can come 
from these classes. All this assumes that 
you have good teachers in your school; who 
do not cling solely to the textbooks but who 
allow their students to express their per- 
sonality and individual ability in working 
up projects. A good teacher will weave 
into the history of a period the economic, 
literary, and social life. From the American 
history classes could come such articles as: 
models of stage coaches, covered wagons, 
log cabins; Fulton’s “Folly,” the ‘May- 
flower”; models of the White House, the 
“Hermitage,” “Mount Vernon”; examples 
of colonial arts and crafts. From ancient 
history and European history classes, such 
things as models of the Pantheon, the palace 
at Versailles, tombs of the Pharoahs; early 
implements used in farming and in war; 
models of a medieval castle and surround- 
ing ground; a knight in armor; costumes 
worn by Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI, 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Josephine; models 
of the carriages they rode in. From Eng- 
lish history, costumes of the rival queens— 
Elizabeth of England and Mary of Scot- 
land; dress typical of Queen Victoria; pe- 
riod rooms; model of Windsor Castle. 

What could come from the English de- 
partment? Dolls dressed as different char- 
acters from fiction and as literary figures; 
model of Shakespeare’s home at Stratford- 
on-Avon, home of Robert Burns, the homes 
of other English writers; model of the 
Cheshyre Cheese Inn in London, an Eng- 
lish coffee house of the seventeenth century. 

The journalism department is best suited 
to contribute an exhibit on the history of 
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printing. Material on Spain, Mexico, France 
—maps of the countries, art craft, pictures— 
could be worked into an exhibit for you 
by the language department. The manual 
training or woodwork department will know 
how to make your display shelves and 
background boards and paint them. And 
the lettering and art department can pro- 
duce the lettering to go with the exhibits 
and make your posters. 

All this can come from regular school 
activities. From the extra-curricular activi- 
ties—the costume club, the airplane model 
club, the Shakespeare club, the Pan-Amer- 
ican club, the garden club, the soap carving 
club—you can also get contributions. 

Get a definite picture in your mind of the 
sort of exhibit each of these groups could 
work up. Let the class room teacher or the 
club sponsor know your plans, give her 
plenty of time; and I’m sure you will have 
her full cooperation. The thing about this 
is that not only is the library kept always 
attractive, but, by approaching it in this 
manner, you also stimulate a great deal of 
additional interest on the part of student 
and administrator in the library and in 
reading. 

The school itself isn’t the only source of 
exhibit material. From many of the mo- 
tion picture producers, you can get ‘‘stills’’ 
for the coming pictures and large posters 
showing the stages in the development of 
these new films. From travel information 
bureaus, you can get very fine travel posters. 
Book publishers, of course, furnish pictures 
of writers, posters advertising new books, 
and book jackets. The material furnished 
by business firms usually shows processes— 
photography, automobile manufacture, uses 
of the soy bean, cheese making. Civic clubs 
and patrons can supply you with fine “hob- 
bies’’ displays—the only question is: are 
you willing to assume the responsibility 
borrowing these lovely things entails? 

Be alert, keep your mind always open to 
new ideas for advertising and selling your 
wares to your public—use the time and spe- 
cial training of other people—and keeping 
your library attractive won't be a burden. 

(For exhibit suggestions see pages 650-1) 
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EXHIBITS PLANNED WITH A PURPOSE 
Displays in the Geo. W. Brackenridge High School Library, San Antonio, Texas, bear 
out the suggestion that “once you formulate a plan, you can begin work—and you can 
let the other fellow do most of it.” 
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SOURCES OF EXHIBIT MATERIAL 




















Source Type of Material 
Book publishers Pictures of authors; posters advertising books; book jackets; 
illustrations from books. 
Business organizations Exhibits in nature of processes—showing how things are 
made. 
Civic clubs Hobbies; Shakespeare material; gardens and flowers; etc. 
Classes and school clubs Great variety of material. 
Motion picture producers “Stills” from pictures, arranged in sets, showing how pic- 
tures are made—costuming, background, setting, etc 
Patrons Variety of material—mostly of “hobby’’ nature. 
Travel information bureaus Large travel posters. 
EXHIBIT MATERIALS | PREPARED BY | BOOKS 
Abraham Lincoln Log cabin and sail History department Abraham Lincoln; Abe Lin- 
fence. coln grows up; Boy's life 


of Abraham Lincoln; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the prairie 





years. 

Art display Sketches in water Art department Art in America; Art and na- 
colors and black and ture appreciation; Art 
white, made by stu- through the ages; Apollo; 
dents. Commercial art; Composi- 


tion; Color in everyday life. 





Aviation Models of aircraft. Airplane model club This flying game; Skyward; 
The fun of it; Heroes of 
the air; Air, men, and 
wings; Jump!; Sky high; 
I wanted wings; We; Sky- 
craft; Zoom! 





Costume Dolls dressed to repre- Costume club Costume throughout the ages; 
sent the history of Folk costume book; His- 
costume from Egyp- toric costume; English cos- 
tian times to the tume of the 19th century; 
present day. Study of costume; Early 


American costume; Medie- 
val costume and life. 








Flower arrangement Three types of flower Garden club Design in flower arrange- 
arrangements— fresh ment; How to arrange 
flowers used to illus- flowers; Arranging flowers 
trate them. throughout the year; The 

arrangement of flowers; 
Principles of flower aar- 
rangement. 

Frontier exhibit Frontier village—log History department Road to Oregon; Rolling 
cabins, stage coach, wheels; Trails of the path- 
rail fences, etc. finders; Forty-niners; Over- 


land trail; Pathfinders of 
the West; Splendid way- 
faring; Oregon trail; Treas- 
ure Express. 
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Gardening 


Miniature flower gar- 
den 


Garden club 


The gardeners first year; 
Roses of the world in 
color; A garden bluebook 
of annuals and biennials; 
New gardens for old; The 
garden notebook; The gar- 
den month by month; The 
rock garden. 





George Washington 


Model of Mount Ver- 
non with Martha 
and George Wash- 
ing sitting on the 
porch; the Curtiss 
children play about. 


History department 


George Washington; On the 
trail of Washington; Mount 
Vernon; Boy's life of 
Washington. 





Hobbies 


Stamp collecting, coins, 
glassware, needle 
point, modeling, etc. 


From various clubs 


Craft work; How to ride 
your hobby; Modern de- 
sign in embroidery; New 
ways in photography; 
Handbook of fist puppets; 
Popular crafts for boys. 





Interior decoration 


Two model rooms— 
one in modern, one 
in period style. 


Home Economics 
department 


Simple course in home deco- 
rating; What's new in 
home decorating; Study of 
interior decoration; Fur- 
nishing the colonial and 
federal house; I decorate 
my home; Houses in Amer- 
ica. 





Mexican exhibit 


Map of Mexico back- 
ground, with a main 
highway going across 
it. Stops are indi- 
cated by donkeys, lit- 
tle towns, pottery, 
etc. 


Language depart- 
ment 


Story of Mexico; Made in 
Mexico; Mexico from Cor- 
tes to Carranza; Regional 
dances of Mexico; Legends 
and dances of old Mexico; 
Young Mexico; Mexico. 





Photography 


Photographs entered in 
national contest. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Photography and fine art; 
New ways in photography; 
Portrait photography; Mod- 
ern photography; Photog- 
raphy to-day; Over African 
jungles; Wilderness wan- 
derers. 





The Rival Queens 


A 16th century room 
with a doll dressed 
as Queen Elizabeth, 
standing; a medieval 
castle, cold looking, 
with Mary of Scot- 
land standing 
beneath. 


English department 


Elizabeth the queen; In the 
days of Queen Elizabeth; 
Queen Elizabeth; Scottish 
queen; Mary of Scotland; 
Duel of the queens. 





Transportation's 
Story 


Models of different 
means of transporta- 
tion—from the ox- 
cart to the modern 
airplane and _ pas- 
senger boat. 


History department 


Transportation, land, air, 
water; Ships & how they 
sailed the seven seas; Pony 
express; Boys’ book of 
railroads; Romance of 
transport; Historic rail- 
roads; Trains, tracks and 
travel; Boys’ book of ships; 
Historic ships; Tramps and 
liners. 











ror some time the question of the fair- 
mess and value of charging children 
fines in the free public libraries, has been 
troubling children’s librarians in various 
parts of the country. A discussion of this 
program was brought before the North 
Jersey Children’s Librarians and a commit- 
tee 1 was appointed to look into the matter 
carefully, and to present constructive plans. 
Authorities, heads of Children’s Depart- 
ments, teachers in Library Schools, and the 
American Library Assn. were consulted as 
to their opinions for and against fines. 
The effect of fines on the children, and 
on the library were considered. 


1. The effect on the child was questioned. A 
fine imposed to get books back on time does not 
accomplish its purpose. A fine imposed to correct 
lack of responsibility, is in reality depriving him 
of the use of the library in many cases. We are 
antagonizing the child’s sense of fair play by 
penalizing him for something which may be be- 
yond his control. A fine is unfair because it is 
not adapted to fit all cases. 

We do not make a positive impression on the 
child in regard to his monetary obligations, but 
we make an unfavorable one on the parent since 
it is he who supplies the money for the fine. 

We feel that no good has been accomplished by 
a fine, but a definitely negative harm. 

2. Consideration of the effect of fines on Cir- 
culation revealed that we are decreasing our circu- 
lation and losing borrowers by keeping cards in- 
active, as fines tend to deprive a child of the full 
use of his card. We cause a break in the child's 
library habit, which results in a temporary if not 
a complete loss of that borrower to the library. 
This affects younger borrowers, but may carry 
over into the Adult Library, as it is a general 
practice among libraries that all fines must be 
paid before a child is transferred to the Adult 
Department. Since many children are unable to 
pay the fine contracted at some previous period, 
the child must either pay, or forfeit the privilege 
of transferring. 

3. We questioned whether we as an educa- 
tional institution, are keeping pace with the mod- 
ern trend of education which places the emphasis 
on the positive and constructive method of correc- 
tion. We are not rewarding for a thing done 
correctly, but punishing for a lapse. 

4. We believe that reading is one of the im- 
portant things in life and should be encouraged. 
We put all our skill and training to make books 
and the library as attractive to the child as we 
can. However, if the child incurs a fine, we with- 
draw all the pleasure and the privilege of using 
the library and undo for him all that we have 
striven to accomplish. 


1 The committee included: 
Chairman, . 
Nielson. 


Deane Southworth 
Beatrice Travers, and 


Smith, 


Lillian Speer, Lilian 





Away with Children’s Fines! 


5. Children of slower mentality, or the under 
privileged, admittedly need reading, and a great 
deal of it, in order to develop. They need special 
encouragement from teachers and librarians, but 
these are the children who are deprived of books, 
and whose parents are most apt to stop their bor- 
rowing once a fine is incurred. It is not, how- 
ever, entirely these groups that are interrupted in 
their borrowing by fines, but every group. 


Statistics kept in Elizabeth, Kearney, 
Perth Amboy, and Madison Public Libraries 
showed the majority of overdue books to 
be among the slower and less prosperous 
groups, and that in the majority of cases, 
fines could not be, or were not paid, thus 
rendering the cards inactive. 

A check-up of inactive cards among these 
libraries showed that from 10 per cent to 35 
per cent of the total borrowers were inactive 
because of fines. 

The consensus of opinion of the North 
Jersey Children’s Librarians was that the 
plan of abolishing fines from the children’s 
rooms be tried, as otherwise there could be 
no comparison of the merits or failures of 
such a plan. Madison Public Library led 
volunteers to put the plan into action for 
one year, beginning May 1, 1939, and sev- 
eral libraries followed. 

The proposal of the Committee to put 
the plan into practical action is as follows: 

1. A reminder postal is sent to a child 3 days 
after his book is due. 

2. If the book is not returned within 3 days 
after the first reminder, a second reminder is sent, 


this time to the parent, asking that he take the 
responsibility of having the book returned. 


3. If the book is not returned, a messenger is 
sent 7 days after the second reminder, and a mes- 
senger fee is charged. The amount of the fee to 
be left to the individual libraries to determine. 

4. Lost or damaged books are to be paid for 
as usual. 

5. If a child incurs 3 reminders within a short 
period of time, or shows evidence of definite care- 
lessness, number of books which he may draw 
will be limited until he proves that he can return 
a book on the date due, when he is rewarded by 
full library privileges. 


We feel that by this plan we will lose 
nothing, and that we will gain a cooper- 
ation with the child that has hitherto been 
impossible. We share the opinion of sev- 
eral forward-looking librarians that this is 
the next step in the administration of chil- 
dren’s work in the library. 














Vacation Reading Projects 


A Quilting Bee 


UR reading club this year took the form of 

a summer-long quilting-bee. A few days 
before school was out dodgers were sent to 
grades three to eight of the fifteen schools, 
printed on a crazy quilt background and an- 
nouncing that the quilting frames would be set 
up the first Saturday of vacation. On that first 
morning nearly 100 children registered. The 
name, school and grade of each child were writ- 
ten on a plain card and put in an alphabetical 
file. Then the plan of the club was announced. 

Unbleached muslin had been stretched in 
full-sized quilting frames and slanted against a 
vacant wall space. A supply of irregular “blocks” 
was on hand, some cut from old book jackets 
and some from colored construction paper. For 
each book of fiction read and reported on, a 
member was entitled to paste on one figured 
block bearing his name, the author and title of 
the book and the date. The same items were 
added to his registration card by the librarian. 
For one book of non-fiction two plain-colored 
blocks might be pasted on the quilt. In keeping 
with the theme, any book in the department was 
credited, so long as it was appropriate to the 
child’s reading ability. After reading his fifth 
book each child was given a membership button. 
The agreement was, however, that the ‘‘quilting 
party” at the end of the summer could be held 
only if the quilt were finished. This and the 
fun of adding blocks helped to keep most of 
them reading beyond their five books, while the 
buttons began to appear early enough in the 
game to pay for themselves in advertising. 

It soon became evident that the quilt would 
not last thru the vacation. One concerned little 
boy wondered if we couldn't make a few pillow 
slips too. We turned the quilt over instead and 
very nearly filled both sides by September. The 
members in good standing were invited to an 
informal party in the children’s room the Satur- 
day after school began. 

Our project had several points in its favor. 
First, the materials, aside from the buttons, were 
inexpensive and easily applied. After the blocks 
were cut most of the work could be done by the 
children at a separate table. Removing the re- 
striction of reading lists necessitated a great deal 
of personal supervision in choosing books, but 
it drew more children into the club. Finally, 
the finished quilt hanging in our children’s room 
is a colorful souvenir and an effective piece of 
publicity. 

HELEN GILBERT, Children’s Librarian 
Carnegie Free Public Library 
Sioux Falls, §.D. 


The Quest of the Golden Apple 


ie the Children’s Department of the Nashville 
Public Library a reading contest, “The Quest 
of the Golden Apple,” was introduced to the 
children through the schools during the last week 
of the session. Mimeographed sheets of rules 
were distributed to the children, and the contest 
was also announced thru the local newspapers. 

Each child entering the contest was required to 
have a card in the Library. When he read a book 
his name was placed on a chart in the Children’s 
Department. After reading three books, he was 
given a green apple tree sticker with three red 
apples after his name on the chart. When the 
child got four green trees with twelve red apples, 
or, had read twelve books he was given a golden 
apple with his name on it. This apple was placed 
on a large green tree (about six feet high). 

The result of the contest was a constant flow 
of children coming into the Library. They loved 
to watch their row of green trees with the red 
apples grow. They were especially enthusiastic 
when they were awarded a golden apple. 

Near the close of the contest in August every 
available bulletin board and practically every wall 
space was covered with red apples and green trees. 
The large apple tree was completely loaded down 
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with golden apples and the ground surrounding 
the tree was covered. 

The final award to the children having received 
one or more golden apples was a party at the 
Library, with a moving-picture version of the 
myth, “The Three Apples.’”’ The golden apples 
were distributed and certificates were awarded. Re- 
freshments of ice cream and cake were served. 
Approximately 100 children were at the party. 

Out of the 366 children entering the contest 
181 got golden apples. Some children got as 
many as five apples and one boy got six, which 
meant that he had read as many as seventy-two 
books during the summer. 

The circulation increased approximately 1000 
books per month during the three months that the 
contest was carried on. 

The contest appealed so much to the children 
that a number of requests have been made to start 
another one. However, the routine required to 
carry on the contest was so great that the staff 
decided to wait until next summer to start again! 

F. K. W. Drury 
Librarian, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Carnegie Library 
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Junior Book Lovers’ Club 


HE Junior Book Lovers’ Club of Jackson, 

Michigan completed a very successful third 
season last summer with an average attendance of 
forty. The plan of Around the World with Books 
was followed. At every meeting one of the chil- 
dren gave a book review, and colored book marks 
with lists of books about that part of the world 
were given to the children. This was followed by 
some entertainment concerning the region studied. 
With the review of the Coconut Monkey a woman 
who had visited Japan, China, Siam and India 
told of her experiences. When we had The Year 
Is a Round Thing, we had a talk by a woman 
who had attended a Midsummer Festival in Den- 
mark. Another outstanding program was by a 
missionary who had spent eight years in the 
schools of Alaska. 

Of course the favorite was the one when they 
dramatized the Knighting of Don Quixote. They 
made their own costumes and scenery. Another 
much liked program was the story of the lives of 
the Grimm Brothers and a marionette show of 
Hansel and Gretel. 

IvA BORNOR 
Children’s Librarian 
Jackson, Michigan, Public Library 
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New Worlds Thru Books 


E wanted an original idea—something dif- 

ferent, and NoT a “Fair” project. Finally, 
Palomar came to us. Why, of course! Palomar 
Mountain, with the observatory which will house 
the new 200 inch telescope, almost completed. 
Palomar—just a nice ride away from us in the back 
country mountains. Everybody in the San Diego 
district knows about Palomar. That would mean 
something. 

So the observatory was made out of cardboard; 
the dome covered with canvas; then the dome 
painted silver and the lower part cream as is the 
real observatory. The telescope was cut from a 
five inch cardboard tube and a five inch round 
mirror glued to the bottom. This was set on a 
box which had been covered with a large piece of 
burlap with newspapers crumpled underneath the 
burlap to stuff it into the shape of a mountain. 


The observatory was turned to a sky map 
painted a deep blue, with the sun and the planets 
with their orbits in white. The sign at the top 
read “Finding New Worlds Through Books.” 
The planets were named ‘“Gomor, Cemor, Doo- 
mor, Hearmor, Lernmor, Lafmor, Beemor, and 
Nomor.” 

As the required ten books were read each was 
recorded, with the name of the child who read it, 
on a little oval shaped paper and placed on one 
of the orbits (each orbit a different color of 
paper). 

From the point of view of interest, this sum- 
mer’s club was one of the most successful we have 
had. 

LAURA CROCKETT 
Children’s Librarian 
Public Library, Chula Vista, Cal. 


The Book Gull 


eS lex Library sponsored a new game, depend- 
ing upon the Library Council Members to 
introduce it to students in their home rooms. 


For the purpose of creating an interest in read- 
ing non-fiction, the junior high library was the 
clipper ship “Book Gull,” and those who sailed 
with her were Ship’s Boys (or Ship’s Girls). But 
promotions came rapidly. By reading two books 
(non-fiction, each from a different class) a Ship's 
Boy might become an Able Seaman. By reading 
two more books—selecting a new class each time 
—the Able Seaman became a Mate. With two 
more books, a Mate became a Captain. From 
there on he was on his own. 


When a boy or girl signed up to sail, his name 
was written on a card. As books were read, they 
were recorded on this card—his “ship's papers.” 
At the conclusion of the game, nearly 100 boys 
and girls turned out to have “the makings of a 
deep-sea sailor.” 
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Book FLIGHTs AT HOME 


A bulletin board at the Camden Branch Library, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The birds are cut from book covers with the 
title somewhere on the body of the bird. 
Their eyes are colored thumb tacks. The 
birdhouse has the name of the library on it. 





PALOMAR 
Chula Vista, Cal., Public Library 
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ScoTtcH DOoLLs 


Since it took two books to raise one’s status, 
many were in-between Admirals and Rear-Admirals, 
or whatever the case may have been. Many read 
two books from the same class, and these were 
recorded on the back of their cards. A total of 
565 books were read during the game, an average 
of about 6 for each of the “sailors.” The school 
enrollment was about 525 at the time. 

ROUMELLE LUNDEEN 
Librarian, Central Junior High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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“Wings Over the World” 
HE Flagg Township Library 


conducted a 

summer reading club that was most success- 
ful. During the last week of school announce- 
ment was made thru the teachers and an enthusi- 
astic crowd of children visited the Library to 


box »ks 


were read (this eliminated the “‘joiners’) each 


apply for a “‘pilot’s license.” After two 


child received his “wings” and an “airplane” 


which he moved about on a map of Bookland, as 
he read various types of books. Along with the 


map we placed a “mail box” in which he put 
This 


sisted of the author and title of the book and 


a “‘letter” for each book read. letter con- 
a short statement about it. 

During the summer we conducted a series of 
Story Hour programs in the nature of visits to 
various countries. We were very fortunate in 
being able to borrow dolls in costume for each 
country visited. These we kept on display for 
a week and along with them placed books about 
that particular country. 


The ‘wings’ we made from scraps of buckram 


and the “airplanes” from construction pape! 
Each child's license number was composed of 
his initials plus his library card number 
(M1832G). The illustrations for the picture 


map were copied from book catalogs. 

The idea appealed to all grades and interest 
continued thruout the summer. On September 
first the closing program was held and seventy 
five children received diplomas as awards 


LEONA H. RINGERING, Librarian 
Flagg Township Public Library 
Rochelle, Illinois 


The World of Dolls 
ORGAN-DILLON and 
the need of teachers clubwomen, librarians, 


Company, sensing 
and church workers published the first 
group of a series of colored pictures 
of folk dolls in the summer of 1939 
These twenty pictures are available in 
loose-leaf form at $1.50, or in a li 
brary edition with Cercla Binding in 
Marvel-leather flexible fibre 
cover at $2. The Company's address 
is 5154 North Clark Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


a heavy 


To accompany the pictures Barbara 
Smith, Children’s Librarian of the Free 


Public Library Commission, Mont- 
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DoLit Day 


it South Branch Public Library, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 


is directed to attracting younger readers by telling them what stories are written about 

dolls. As many of these books as possible are assembled, and they circulate rapidly for a 

while. The dolls are ceremoniously received and given desirably located seats near the 

hostess, a celebrity of some kind. This time she was Abigail, the pioneer girl of Indiana, 
whose story was written by Portia Howe Sperry. 


pelier, Vt., has selected the following books July-August 1939 issue; Books for Young People, 
Cumulated Supplement to Books for Young 


Ala . + ‘ SKIMO < aor N ache anz 
ar preg ae a — a = People, and Juvenile Approved List October 
China Mei Li Handforth 1936-March 1939, all of which are published 
he ee a ee Meese under the direction of the Children’s Librarian 
England Bice wena’ sliders Stafford of the Free Public Library Commission, Mont- 
Biatee Rcecite tt: Dole iene pelier ; Everyland, a list available for five cents 
Gitnens pay ap ae ae from the Newark, N.J., Public Library ; Li- 
Greece Theras and his town Snedeker brar) Journal, September 15, 1939 ( Foreign 
Holland Sails ce Thgatetes Translations ); and Library Quarterly, October 
Ireland Re ce ia Mit Mad 1936 (‘Nationalism in Children’s Literature }, 
sate eo iis It was the suggestion of Ralph Trivella, 
Diba eid ea Director of the summer art courses at Fletcher 
iian Fie tlie oan ees Farm, Proctorsville, Vt., that the pictures (9 x 10) 
icon bent eee be mounted on sheets of soft grey pebble board 
: approximately 14x 22 inches, with colored draw- 
eeweres Is. Locio end his ausng Coockett ing paper (a five-inch square at the upper corner; 
pc ae neg an eight-inch one at the opposite lower corner) 
eit na Ha ea thus bringing out the two predominating shades 
: stile am in the dolls’ costumes. 
Wales Whistler's van Jones 


The small plastic dolls in the exhibit were 
bought at a local five-and-ten and are shown 
on Quaker oats cartons covered with colored 
drawing paper. The cloth dolls were lent by 
Mrs. Charles Curtis, librarian of the Ainsworth 
Public Library, Williamstown, Vt. They were 


Lists consisting wholly or in part of juvenile 
books with a foreign background are: A Selected 
List of Books Building for International Attitudes 
in Children, American Association of University 
Women; Children’s Reading, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; The History of Roaneh made by two little girls from directions in Dolls 
Children’s Books 1750-1900, The Bookshop for 7 Make for Fun and Profit, by E. F. Ackley. 
Boys and Girls, Boston; Children’s Books on Further information may be obtained from the 
the Orient, by Mabel C. Mead (may be obtained undersigned. The exhibit may be borrowed by 
from the New York Children’s Bookshop, 106 amy organization for transportation charges, 


East 57th Street, New York City); International PAULINE Moony, Librarian 
Understanding thru Children’s Books, a list com- Fletcher Memorial Library 


piled by Miss Nila Hall Miller for Driftwind, Ludlow, Vt. 
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A Reading Grab Bag 


) Tpeecay a book list of the Dallas (Texas) Pub- 
lic Library, we got our slogan, “A Grab 
Bag of Fun in Books.” Our bulletin board was 
attractively decorated with book jackets falling 
from the mouth of a half-opened sack. Our 
grab bag was made by dyeing a sugar sack a 
brilliant pink. This bulletin board was placed 
at the foot of the stairs where every child could 
see it plainly on his way to the children’s room. 


Nor was this all the advertising we did. Book 
lists designed by a staff artist told the second, 
third, and fourth grades that they would find 
“Surprises” in their grab at the summer's fun 
in books. The fifth and sixth grades would 
receive ‘Prize Packages’’ and the Junior High 
students were to get “Bulky Bundles” on their 
grab bag lists. Anyone above first grade who 
was registered in the Children’s Department of 
the library was eligible to join the summer's 
Grab Bag Club. He would receive credit for 
reading any book on his list. He wrote a syn- 
opsis in a small 3” x5” notebook which we 
provided and filed for him upon the completion 
of his first book. The reports on his books were 
to be very short—two or three sentences. After 


=r 
= 


—— 
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his first three books we gave him a bag in which 
to carry his books. And that was really a large 
feature of the program for the children. Shop- 
ping bags about half the size of the ordinary 
shopping bag were procured and this was printed 
in large letters on the side: 

BOOKS 

FROM THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 
ELKHART PUBLIC LIBRARY 

We found that the children were delighted to 
carry the bags and furthermore they saved a good 
deal of wear on the books. 

Since the goal for each person was to be 
10 books, we attempted to see that they were 
properly and regularly rewarded. For every five 
books read we gave them a colored sticker in the 
shape of a bag to paste on their paper bags 
Four colors of stickers were used; each color 
representing five, ten, fifteen or twenty books 

I suppose that many variations could be made 
of the grab bag idea, but we felt especially 
gratified when it served the three-fold purpose of 
advertising the library, protecting the books, and 
serving as a contest award for the children. 

KATHLEEN BACKUS 
Children’s Librarian 
Elkhart, Indiana, Public Library 


THE LipRARY BOOTH, AT THE ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON, HosBy SHOW 


The little horse is burdened with books made by covering empty penny match boxes with 
bright bits of book cloth. The little men, climbing upstairs, are cut from brown paper, with 
hats in keeping with the books they represent, the sea story man has a sailor's hat on, etc. 
This was a joint project of the Public Library and the Junior High School. 
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Airplane Book Tour 


BOXFUL of celluloid buttons bearing pic- 

tunes of the library, relic of some forgotten 
campaign, was put into use in Red Oak Public 
Library’s Airplane Book Tour project last sum- 
mer. Summer reading programs were a new ven- 
ture here. It was vital that any project under- 
taken require a minimum of expense and effort, 
as one part-time assistant handles all the juvenile 
work for this town of 5,700. 


We selected fourth to eighth grade books, 
grouping them under headings of “Ways to Go” 
and the various continents. In North America was 
included historical fiction. The charming tales of 
other lands, so popular today, made up most of 
the rest, although a healthy percentage of non- 
fiction was added. On the wall nearby we 
stretched a yard and a half of muslin, divided 
into five spaces by red tape. Each division repre- 
sented one-fifth of the distance around the world, 
or 5,000 miles. Had an old wall map been avail- 
able for use instead of the muslin it would have 
been even more vivid, but distances were indi- 
cated on a globe nearby. 

As a child registered he was given a button and 
a small colored silhouette of an airplane bearing 
his name was pinned to the cloth chart. When he 
read and made a brief oral report on two books, 
their titles were recorded on a card and his plane 
was advanced to the first red line. Ten books 
read completed the tour. “Flying Regulations” 
(mever rules, heaven forbid) and travel book 
jackets were posted nearby. 

As a climax to the project, the thirty-three chil- 
dren who had completed their tour were invited 
to a party and newspaper announcements were 
made that others would be welcome. Many came 
in story character costumes. Book guessing games 
were played, musical readings given, and a 
board member presented appropriate certificates of 
achievement. 

Meanwhile the youngest readers were demand- 
ing a project. Large cardboard posters were ruled, 
and whenever a first-to-third-grader read two 
books he could add a paper seal in the form of 
a circus animal to the parade after his name. 
While the tour ended with the summer, the circus 
parade has lasted all year. At present almost a 
hundred easy-book readers are enrolled. 

As to whether the projects have paid, we let 
figures talk. During the past ten months, juvenile 
circulation has increased 50 per cent over a simi- 
lar period in the preceding year. The annual 
report showed an increase of five books per school 
child. We now enjoy story hour every Saturday, 
and when asked whether we plan a project for 
this summer, the answer is an enthusiastic “‘yes.”’ 

JEANNETTE ETHEL WINTERS, Librarian 
Red Oak Public Library 
Red Oak, lowa 
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THE TARGET 
Lorain, Ohio, Public Library 


Robin Hood Club 


LARGE colorful target, pictures of Robin 
Hood, miniature targets and arrows deco- 
rated the children’s room of the Lorain Public 
Library. These attracted a great deal of interest, 
for the children were to vie with each other in 
becoming perfect marksmen in a Robin Hood 
Reading Club. 

When each yeoman had read his first book, he 
placed his arrow on the outer ring of the target 
and with each book read he progressed one ring 
nearer to the center of the target. There were 
seven rings on the target, therefore seven books 
had to be read to put an arrow in the “bull’s 
eye.” 

Such books as Benjie’s Hat, Mr. Popper's 
Penguins, Scarlet Oak, Ballet Shoes, and Natalie, 
were read and the children seemed to enjoy 
reporting on what they had read and watch- 
ing their arrows progress. There was an element 
of competition when a number of the children 
tried to see who could hit the “bull’s eye’’ most 
frequently, for each time they made the mark an- 
other arrow was added to their collection. 


A 


After a period of six weeks the merry yeomen 
were invited to attend an Old English Festival, 
where they were entertained by two puppet shows, 
created and produced by two members of the li- 
brary staff. At the end of the performance, the 
children were surprised by the jester who intro- 
duced to them bold Robin Hood from Sherwood 
Forest, also a puppet. After praising the success- 
ful archers, he presented each with a miniature 
target and the arrow which they had earned. On 
the reverse side of the targets were written the 
names of all the books they had read. 

EUNICE ROOM 


Junior Department 
Lorain, Ohio, Public Library 
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FRIEZE OF BOOK CHARACTERS 
State Teachers College Library, Bemidji, Minnesota 


A Library Frieze 
HE seventh grade in our summer laboratory 
school made a very interesting frieze, about 
30” x 80”, under the direction of their teacher, 
Miss Josephine Kremer. 

The class planned the frieze as a method of 
advertising to the incoming students books which 
most of them had enjoyed. They selected main 
characters from books they liked, and drew them 
on paper 12” x 18”, then cut them out, and ar- 
ranged them on a temporary frieze of wrapping 
paper, working for interesting grouping and bal- 
ance in colors. They were then transferred to 
wall board and painted with a mixture of tem- 
pera powder, varnish, and turpentine. The border 
was made of names of characters and of books in 
design, and the surface shellacked for permanency. 

When it was completed it was presented in an 
assembly program. Brief comments were made 
about the books and the reasons for the choices 
were given. Also mentioned were books that had 
won the Newbery medal. The frieze is now hang- 
ing in the hall outside the library. 

MARGARET NICHOLSEN 
Librarian, State Teachers 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


al 
College 


An Optimist Club Endowment 


OOD fortune came to the Saint Petersburg 

Public Library at a time when its finances 
were very low, as were the spirits of the librarian, 
also. In 1935, when my budget was inadequate, 
I did not visit my juvenile department any more 
than was mecessary, since the sparsely filled 
shelves, the ragged and dirty books, made me 
quite conscience-stricken, and I could not see any 
way to remedy the situation; but one day, out of 
a clear sky, a friend came in to propose this plan: 
that the local Optimist Club establish an “Opti- 
mist Club’s Boys’ Nook” in our library. The club 
would furnish all the books, for boys ranging in 
age from eight to sixteen, the librarian having the 


privilege of compiling the lists. We lost no time 
in putting this plan into operation, starting with 
some four hundred books. The books are 
solute gift to the library, so there will be no 
danger of any complications arising in regard t 
them in the future; there was no obligation on 
the part of the library except to have the books 
cataloged, an Optimist Club bookplate (which 
was furnished with the books) pasted in each 
book, and a separate circulation record kept, so 
as to determine just how much these books were 


an ab 


used. 

You can readily imagine the popularity of this 
“Nook” ~when the books were ready for circula 
tion, and the interest has never diminished. From 
time to time new books are added, a good supply 
being provided for the summer holidays and 
Christmas vacation. There are now 
books in this collection, and the circulation for 
1937 was 11,533, which I think is quite a good 
turn-over. 

The Opti-Mrs. not to be outdone by the men, 
have started a similar library for the girls, which 
is equally as popular, though they do not have a 
great number of books yet. 


some 800 


This movement has met with the approval of 
many of the Optimist clubs of the country. It is 
one of the greatest helps I know of for the small 
libraries. Alfred Krayer, of Saint Petersburg, will 
be glad to furnish information to any Optimist 
Club planning this undertaking, and I hope before 
the year is out that many more libraries will have 
just such a Boys’ Nook. 

Mary BRIGHT 
Librarian, St. Petersburg, Florida 


Roping Books With a Purpose 


MONG the unique and romantic figures that 
have marked the development of the fas 
west is the American Cowboy. In order that 
this atmosphere might not entirely fade the Vin- 
cennes Public Library planned for the vacation 
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(a time to let off youthful steam) an intimate 
study of “Hair Pants Heroes.” 

The cowpunchers were divided into four 
groups, Bronco Busters, Buckaroos, Wild Rovers, 
and Rough Riders, according to grades. At the 
time of registration, chaps were given to the 
boys, divided skirts to the girls, made by the 
W.P.A. project which the library had sponsored 
for some 14 months. The suits were made from 
coffee and bean sacks donated by several whole- 
sale houses and grocery firms. Large straw hats 
were secured thru the cooperation of the Kresge 
stores, each child purchasing his own hat for a 
nominal sum. Branding symbols made from 
bright colored cardboard were given for each 
book roped (read), which were clipped to the 
chaps or skirts, squares, circles bars and triangles, 
each group having its own brand. It 
long until the costumes took on a great deal of 
color. To stimulate .better book reports, a colored 
handkerchief was presented each week to the 
child submitting the best report and the brand 
of the special group was stamped upon it. 

At the close of the registration, “Wagons 
Westward” moved over the downtown streets 
lead by the Chuck Wagon, drawn by two dapple 
grays, the prize possession of one of the few 
remaining sales barns. The Chuck Wagon car- 
ries the food the cowboys eat when on a round- 
up, pots, pans, and kettles; the tail piece, which 
is let down, serves as a shelf. This was fol- 
lowed by mounted cowboys; a float demonstrating 


was not 


a i, poe Up, 
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book branding; yelping, singing cowhands, gui- 
tars and harmonicas, reviewed by many adults. 

A Round-Up was held each Saturday morning 
at which time Foreman, Bosses, and Wranglers 
were selected for the best book reports, most 
books read, and honorable mention. 

A Will Rogers day was held, his life, his 
achievements, his memorials were discussed by 
the children in a most creditable manner. Cow- 
boy lingo was studied. Slides were shown each 
week, thru the courtesy of the Chicago Public 
Library, which greatly added to the enjoyment 
and popularity of the occasion. Story-telling was 
part of each Round-Up: tall tales of Paul Bun- 
yan; Pecos Bill, one of the greatest cowboys of 
all ages; Holling’s Book of Cowboys; and Will 
James’ stories were always popular. 

The project culminated after 8 weeks in a 
Rodeo at Gregg Park for the children who had 
read 10 books and were entitled to a diploma. 
The shelter house made an ideal ranch house. 

The Cowboy Project came as a suggestion from 
a little lad of 8 at the close of the Trek Back 
to Che-Pe-Ko-Ke Project of 1938. If our work 
is of enough interest to children, if they enjoy 
it to the extent they are looking forward to the 
next year, if it is possible for them to create, 
then we believe we are beginning to accomplish 
what Vacation Reading is designed to be! 

JANE KITCHELL 
Librarian, Public 
Vincennes, Indiana 


Library 


DEMONSTRATING THE ART OF BooK ROPING 
Vincennes, Indiana, Public Library 








Teachers College Libraries 


By James E. Gourley * and Foster Mohrhardt* 


6 Deen following study has been made after 
a detailed survey of the visitors’ reports 
submitted to the Advisory Group on Teach- 
ers College Libraries of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York by eight librarians, 
headed by Dr. William Warner Bishop, as 
Chairman of the Advisory Group, James 
E. Gourley, Edmon Low, Elizabeth McCoy, 
Errett W. McDiarmid, Jr., Foster Mohr- 
hardt, and Warren L. Perry. Visits in be- 
half of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to the fifty-one teachers colleges were 
made in the spring and summer of 1938. 

Our survey reveals that few libraries in 
teachers colleges are well planned. In many 
instances library buildings which have been 
constructed in the past twenty years show 
that librarians were not consulted when 
‘oe were drawn, or else the librarians 

new little or nothing about library archi- 
tecture. 

It is to be hoped that in future building 
programs college administrators and archi- 
tects will work more cooperatively with the 
librarian in planning the teachers college 
library, with the view to making adequate 
provisions for future as well as present 
needs. The median for all of the colleges 
visited shows that only 3,500 additional 
books can be added without enlarging the 
present facilities—a figure which is in some 
instances lower than the average number of 
volumes added each year by some colleges. 

Twenty-nine colleges have separate library 
buildings; twenty-two do not have. By 
drawing this comparison we do not advocate 
a separate library building as a prerequisite 
in housing; we merely point out that a ma- 
jority have separate buildings. 

Representative pertinent remarks reveal 
what the visitors found. 


“Architecturally it is very pleasing, but func- 
tionally it is terrible.” 


“The main delivery desk and the reading room 
furnishing most of the seating capacity of the 
building are on the second floor, thus requiring 
most of the users of the library to climb stairs.” 
While this arrangement may be necessary in a 
large university library, it should not be adopted 
in smaller colleges without careful study. 


* Librarian, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Library. 
1 Librarian, Washington and Lee University. 





“If the college actually does grow as rapidly 
as the president expects, he will find that the 
planning was so bad that the building will be 
inadequate.” 


“The old building must have been planned by 
a janitor.” The building had better janitorial 
quarters than it had provision for readers. 


“The library is housed in one of the oldest 
fire-traps on the campus. The building is over- 
crowded in every respect and inadequate for effi- 
cient library service.” 


“The building is far past its retirement age.” 


“The building is fairly large but very poorly 
planned, and will probably have to serve the 
school for many years to come.” 


“The building impresses the visitor as being a 
fire hazard.” 


On the other hand those colleges with 
well planned library quarters were so re- 
corded. However, no building studied is 
well enough planned to be cited as a model 
for other teachers colleges. As a matter of 
fact, there can hardly be a model building. 


Three libraries visited actually use library 
space for classrooms, for subjects other than 
library science. One library proper is used 
by the college administration for office space. 
Two libraries use their quarters for picture 
galleries and exhibitions, while another is 
crowded with geological specimens. These 
conditions, of course, are make-shift arrange- 
ments, but might well be remedied, as we 
believe that one of the main standards for 
a teachers college library is that the library 
quarters should be used for library purposes 
only. It is true that related uses may often 
be necessary to integrate the library and the 
teaching program of the college. 

Thirty-two of the libraries visited are lo- 
cated in fire-proof or fire-resistant buildings, 
while eleven are in quarters which cannot 
be considered anything but fire hazards. 
Many libraries are poorly lighted, by artifi- 
cial or natural means, and the majority are 
poorly ventilated. 

A teachers college library should perform 
certain definite educational, administrative, 
and technical services; the staff should con- 
sist of adequately trained persons who can 
perform such services. The visitors’ reports 
show that thirty-nine of the fifty-one teach- 
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ers college librarians have some professional 
training, while nine do not have any. 

In most instances, the college administra- 
tors recognized the lack of training of the 
head librarian and were anxious to do some- 
thing about it. Several administrators, how- 
ever, were satisfied with their untrained li- 
brarians because they had been members of 
the academic family for a number of years, 
and it seemed a pity to have some younger 
person step in. We do not wish to imply 
that an untrained librarian is a detriment to 
the library. We merely wish to call atten- 
tion to several cases where the librarian is 
ineffectual, from years and in methods, 
where little or no initiative is exerted. 


The general impression of all of the visi- 
tors is that the quality of the teachers college 
librarian is relatively low. Further indica- 
tion of this is given in a study made by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
The study is called ‘Research activities of 
faculty members in 106 teachers colleges 
during the five years ending September 
1937.” Twenty-nine teaching fields are 
studied under four classifications. The li- 
brarians ranked lowest in the following clas- 
sifications: 


Percentage who published book or dissertation. 

Percentage who did original research. 

Percentage qualified to work with graduate stu- 
dents. 


They were third from the lowest in the 
other classification—percentage who pub- 
lished five or more articles in well-known 
periodicals. 


As to the number of library staff mem- 
bers, all the existing teachers college library 
standards vary. The A.A.T.C.? recommend 
two full-time trained librarians plus chief 
librarian for 1,000 students or less; one ad- 
ditional trained librarian for every 500 stu- 
dents in addition. Baber * recommends at 
least six full-time professionally trained i- 
brarians plus chief librarian. Rosenlof ‘ 
recommends a minimum of two full-time 
persons in addition to training school librar- 
ian. Obviously, however, qualitative stand- 
ards are more to be desired than quantita- 
tive. 





? American Association of Teachers Colleges and Ameri- 
can Library Association School Library Committee. 1931. 
S Baber, C. P. Progress, Ideals and Standards in 
Teachers College Libraries (In: College and Reference 
Section. Yearbook No. 3, 1931, p.10-24. 
_ *Rosenlof, G. W. Library Facilities of Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions. 1929. p.150-153. 
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In the selected group of teachers colleges 
visited, it was found that the range in size 
of staff runs from two to twelve full-time 
librarians. The median is four. These fig- 
ures have more significance when they are 
compared to the size of the student body. 
The greatest load is 580 students per staff 
member, while the lowest load is 150 per 
staff member. The median is one full-time 
librarian for each 265 students. It was 
found that the libraries which give the 
best service have a full-time professionally 
trained librarian for 190 students. 

In order to clarify the picture, it is neces- 
sary to compare the staff sizes of small lib- 
eral arts college libraries and teachers col- 
lege libraries. Altho the total enrollment in 
the small colleges is less than that in the 
teachers colleges, the median library staff of 
the small colleges is 31/4, members, while 
that of the teachers colleges is 21/4, members. 

It is difficult to set down a standard for 
the number of staff members. It would be 
wise, rather, to say that the staff should be 
large enough to enable the library to be run 
efficiently for at least eighty hours per week. 


Book Collection 


Altho most of the teachers colleges have 
been established for at least forty-five years, 
either as normal schools or teachers colleges, 
the size of the book collections is small. It 
should also be noted that the duplication of 
titles has been excessive. This has further 
decreased the number of separate titles in 
the libraries. 

No library visited had a well-rounded li- 
brary in various subject fields of interest to 
students. Most teachers colleges have good 
collections in education and _ psychology. 
Many are now building up their holdings 
in the social sciences. These, however, are 
the only fields where they may be said to 
have adequate materials. 

Weaknesses are evident in the natural 
sciences, current fiction, general reading and 
reference books. Most of the periodical col- 
lections, also, are too small to provide both 
general reading and current material in the 
subject fields. 

Our recommendation is that the college 
administration study the amount of money 
spent each year on duplicate titles. If all 
these duplicates are necessary, then more 
money should be given to the library to 
build up a well-rounded collection. 
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GREEN THINGS GROWING 





A miniature garden display 
in the Children’s Room of 
the St. Paul, Minnesota, Pub- 
lic Library. 

Spring, Summer, and Au- 
tumn gardens were repre 
sented, with details made to 
scale by Elsa Mannheimer, 
friend of the Children’s 
Room, assisted by a WPA 
handicraft project. 

Suggestions for the gardens 
and other details were taken 
from Our Old Nursery 
Rhymes, by Willebeck Le 
Mair, Enckling’s Little Gar- 
dens, and Kate Greenaway’s 
Marigold Garden. 

At right, top to bottom: 
Summer, complete to shrubs, 
hedges, magazines, books, tea 
set; the entire display; Anx- 
tumn, with falling leaves, 
full-grown pumpkins; the 
vegetable patch, boasting lawn 
mower, wheel barrow, scare 
crow, bird house. Below, the 
model from one end. 







































What's Réght with Librarians? 


EAR, dear Librarians! 
apart! 

Miss Jane D. Wise in her article “What's 
Wrong with Librarians?” in the December issue 
of Wilson Library Bulletin tells us very frankly 
that she believes librarians have slipped, are slip- 
ping, and————-well she wishes to goodness that 
they would answer her question what is the func- 
tion of the librarian. 

Many an article could be written about the 
insane questions people ask; about the indefi- 
niteness of the questioner; about the lack of 
courtesy, etc. But I hope these articles will not 
be written. 

Librarians have been criticized 
have we done anything about it? Can we do 
anything about it? I believe we can, but it 
must be a concerted movement on the part of 
every member of the profession. 


How they are torn 


before. But 


Librarians are accused of not being able to an- 
swer questions because the answers are to be 
found in material housed in a department not 
their own. Go to any 
library and, unless you strike the right department 
with your question, the average librarian not only 
cannot answer it, she cannot send you to the de- 
partment where the answer can be found. This is 
becoming such an acute problem that in one li- 
brary I visited recently, the head of the circulation 
department was not familiar with the use of the 
catalog (this definitely belonged to the catalog de- 
partment I was given to understand). The answer 
to this is that librarians are being forced into 
being specialists—a term which nowadays is being 
frowned upon by educators. 


This is a just accusation. 


Librarians are accused of not reading. How 
many librarians do you know who can talk about 
current events—who show any signs of keeping 
up with the daily newspapers? Do they know 
the magazine world? Can they discuss present- 
day writers intelligently ? 

Librarians are accused of being ungracious, of 
being dictatorial, of being unsympathetic, unwill- 
ing, disinterested, inaccurate, etc, etc. One of our 
professors told me that his experiences with libra- 
rians had always been most unpleasant. Some of 
our gtaduate students are on the defensive the 
moment that they come into the library. They ex- 
pect our attendants will be discourteous so they 
show their contempt before we have a chance. To 
overcome this feeling towards the library we go 
into the graduate classes and discuss with the stu- 
dents their problems and ours. After we have 
shown that we are human and affable their atti- 
tude willingly changes—but we have to make the 
first move for this harmonious approach—for the 
breaking down of a dislike which they bring with 
them. 


Well we have these faults—but we have some 
fine traits, too. The profession is filled with out- 
standing personalities—people who have high 
ideals, who are unselfish—people of charm and of 
magnificent character. We are on the job day 
after day, week after week, year after year. We 
are trying to encourage reading, to raise the stand- 
ard of reading. We are attempting to send books 
to those who are ill, to those in prison, to sol- 
diers, to sailors. We are extending our service 
into rural sections. We are building up young 
people’s alcoves of good reading. We are setting 
up special libraries and, on the campus, our effort 
is to make the library a center of academic work. 

Educators feel that our present system of teach- 
ing so many individual courses is detrimental to 
the highest learning. So the General Education 
courses are including: reading, writing, speaking, 
thinking, research methods, and literature—all in 
one course and all taught at the same time. My 
suggestion, to help do away with some of the 
criticism, directed against librarians is to introduce 
into our library schools a course for librarians 
which is comparable to this course known as Gen- 
eral Education. 

This course should be required of all library 
school graduates and should include: reading, cur- 
rent events, ethics of the profession, courtesy, phi- 
losophy, book reviewing (if this is not included 
in one of the fundamental courses), and charm or 
personality (which might be termed psychology). 

I believe librarians, on the whole, do not read 
because they do not know how to read—have not 
been instructed in the mechanics of reading. Tests 
given in most of the colleges show that a very 
high percentage of the students are careless and 
slow readers with very poor powers of comprehen- 
sion. Librarians definitely need to know how to 
read. If they could read easily they would un- 
doubtedly, enjoy reading and would make a regu- 
lar effort to read more, especiaily in the fields of 
current events, biography, and general culture. 

Along with this course I should like to suggest 
that the deans of our library schools and the direc- 
tors of libraries urge that departmental lines be 
less strictly drawn in our libraries just as this is 
being attempted in our educational institutions. 
Let us keep up with the newer trend of having 
generalists in our profession as opposed to special- 
ists. Of course the heads of departments will 
necessarily have to be specialists in their lines. 
They will always have to be on the look-out for 
newer methods, labor saving devices, and improve- 
ments of all types to foster better service and 
more efficient equipment in the departments for 
which they are responsible. They need to moti- 
vate the work and to inspire the workers in their 
various departments and, to do this they should 
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know what other departments are doing, what 
new ideas they have, and what their problems are. 

Such a move would necessitate the broader edu- 
cation of the librarian, would give her more in- 
centive for being alert and for wider and more 
regular reading. And what a change it would be 
in the service given the public! 

This public would then willingly stop com- 
plaining to and about the librarian. They would 
stop asking “what's wrong with librarians’ and 
“what is the function of the librarian” and would 
agree with most of us that all that librarians need 
is a chance and an incentive to give service; an 
opportunity to learn about and be able to use all 
the library resources; and above all to have the 
joy of using their own knowledge and a realiza- 
tion that their attempts are appreciated. Then, I 
believe, we will have more complimentary articles 
stressing What's Right with Librarians. 


A. BEATRICE YOUNG 
University of Denver Library 


Well! Is my face red? Here I've been a libra- 
rian for nigh on to ten years, am now head of my 
small institution, and had been complacently 
thinking I was doing my bit toward the long suf- 
fering(?) public. Then all out of a clear sky 
comes Jane D. Wise! (December issue, p. 304.) 

I wonder. Are we really as bad as all that? 
My experience has been in a very small library, 
but perhaps that is as great a test as there is on 
reference work, for we have fewer books and ref- 
erence tools. So we scour the building from cellar 
to attic, trying, for instance, to find out exactly 
(no substitutes) what was in Dante’s mind when 
he was writing about the inferno. (Sometimes I 
bet I know!) It is a little deflating, to say the 
least, to have someone class us in a lump as a 
bunch of dumb bunnies who either don't give a 
whoop or else haven't good sense. When I think 
of the hours I’ve spent with thee, dear heart!!!! 

Perhaps we'd better cool our ire and think 
things over. 

Yes, there have been a good many times when I 
haven't been able to find what a patron wanted, 
but aren't we allowed any leeway? Is there any- 
one or any organization 100 per cent perfect? We 
do #ry in our library. Of course there are bored 
or indifferent librarians, just as there are in any 
profession, but how on earth Miss Wise has gotten 
hold of all of them, I don’t know. 


Shameful to admit, Miss Wise’s experience in 
finding what some librarian couldn't isn’t unique. 
It's happened to me, and after I thought I had 
looked thoroly. I have wondered if that patron 
told it as a typical case of library service, or lack 
of it. Now I know. 


Then, too, it is easy to get in rut, or to be- 
come too self-confident when it comes to knowing 
your own library. Perhaps we do take too much 
for granted when we say we don't have so-and-so. 
It can happen. 
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How often we all feel toward some other busi- 
ness, of which we know nothing, just as Miss 
Wise feels toward us. I have “said my say” 
about certain people many a time. There is, with- 
out a doubt, truth in what she says. We'd better 
shake ourselves out of our lethargy, but heavens 
above, how “service” is shouted at us from library 
school days on ad infinitum! (Perhaps we are 
lulled by the constant refrain.) If we need jack- 
ing up by our public, we'd better sit up and take 
notice. 

‘On the other hand is she One of Those 
Patrons? You know what I mean, we all have 
them. 

When some people enter our portals, we just 
quietly give up. You can't satisfy them, no mat- 
ter how hard you try. 

I'm trying to say that we have something to be 
said on our side, too. Perhaps we'd both better 
take stock, Miss Wise! 

OLIVE CORWIN 
Covina, Calif., Public Library 





The inference that the Librarian must not only 
know all the answers, but must guess by intui- 
tion, all the questions even before they are 
spoken, is not an unusual one. Librarians can- 
not always be mind-readers, though of course 
they should always be helpful! 

If Miss Wise had discovered that in her exact- 
ing work as a bibliographer, she was suddenly 
becoming the victim of eye strain and needed 
expert advice, she would locate the foremost 
oculist in her community, give him an accurate 
account of her difficulty, and assist him in every 
point in his endeavor to reach a true diagnosis. 
Our recent graduate from Library School is in the 
same state as a general practitioner newly out of 
Medical School and with no internship behind 
him. Miss Wise, self-taught in the science of 
bibliography as she was, had already reached a 
degree of practical proficiency which an ele- 
mentary course in bibliography in library schools 
could not offer. She was looking at the subject 
from a very different point of view from which 
most Librarians in their everyday use of the term 
are accustomed to approach it. 

In the college library field, we are not 
ashamed to own that the professors in the various 
departments of instruction may know the collec- 
tion, each in his own field, better than we, the 
laymen in the field, may ever do. Is the same 
not true in the service of the Public Library 
where the fields of learning are even more broad 
and diversified ? 

It is not unusual for even our small old col- 
leges to have in their Libraries material which 
borrowers from other towns find necessary in 
their work. Seldom, however, do our out-of- 
town guests appear without having first written 
to warn us of their intentions and their needs. 
Librarians in other places have no way of know- 
ing our peculiar library hours of opening, nor 
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can they be sure that we have in our collection 
the illusive treasure they are searching for. The 
telegraph or the mail is much cheaper than a 
railroad journey or the gas for a drive to this 
out-of-the-way college town. Even the hours of 
opening for the various rooms of the Library 
of Congress can be determined in this same way. 
No business man would think of taking a long 
trip to Washington on a definite business project 
without first finding out that the man he wished 
to see, would be in his office and available. That 
is just good business. It is more than likely 
that the material which Miss Wise needed from 
the “copyright room” would have been available 
for her if she had written ahead. If the Library 
receives the Catalog of Copyright entries, as Gov- 
ernment Depository Libraries do, the day of first 
copyright could have been ascertained there. That 
is not necessarily the date of publication, of 
course. It is also conceivable, that with little 
expense to her, a searcher in Washington could 
have found her dates for her. The people at the 
Library of Congress do perform such services, 
and so do all other libraries, when they are given 
warning and an opportunity to search. 

When a term like “date of publication” signi- 
fies one thing to one group, and something very 
different to an individual enquirer, it devolves 


OUT OF THE 


(Continued from page 632) 
education must remain purely theoretical “for the 
duration.” 

In these aims the value of library service must 
be self-evident. Certainly our service has been 
appreciated by teachers and social workers, and 
since the very first week of the war we have 
been besieged by countless applications for mem- 
bership. To supplement our junior stock we 
have accepted the unconditional loan of 2,000 
volumes from a London borough. Furthermore, 
we grant extensive facilities to schools who are 
unable to find enough class-rooms. 

Those of us who have attempted to continue 
our work with children, unofficially, after work- 
ing hours have been favored with the help of 
the clergy, social workers, pacifist organizations, 
and many others who have no inclination to 
assist in pro-war national service schemes. But 
the difficulties in our way are two-fold. Firstly, 
the library and education authorities in provincial 
areas have only recently begun to realize the 
valuable educational material that lies at hand in 
their own districts; even now they are still too 
busy with problems of organization to be able 
to offer us much help. Consequently, it is left 
to individual teachers and librarians to break 
this fresh ground. 
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upon the individual to make her meaning clear. 
In the ordinary parlance of the Library, “date of 
publication” is not often so explicit as to include 
the day of the month. Much time would have 
been saved for Miss Wise and for the people 
who were probably really trying to serve her, if 
she had indicated that she wanted not only the 
year, but the day of the month as well. 

It is disturbing and not a little disappointing 
to Librarians, all of whom earnestly wish to make 
the material in their Libraries readily available 
to all, when the information their patrons need 
cannot be found. No Library in the world can 
always meet every need. All try to be as com- 
plete and as efficient as possible. No matter who 
the enquirer is, his problem is important both to 
him and to the Librarian. Bibliographers and 
Librarians are members of the same craft, indeed 
of the same family. It is lamentable if the ef- 
forts of the two do not coordinate efficiently. If 
there were any particular group with whom the 
Librarian might hope ‘nost of all to function 
adequately and well, it would be with such crafts- 
men as Miss Wise. Misunderstanding and dis- 
appointment may surely be avoided, but is it not 
a partnership proposition, a 50-50 arrangement? 

ANNIE LoulseE CRAIGIE, Librarian, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


DANGER ZONE 


Secondly, there is the difficulty of our present 
circumstances; streets in total darkness after dusk, 
with consequent danger to children attending eve- 
ning clubs and film shows; halls and many 
school-rooms commandeered by First Aid or Air 
Raid Precautions services; and very limited trans- 
port available for excursions, owing to severe 
gasoline rationing. 

Thru all this tangle of disadvantages we are 
striving to hack our way. Our aim is to take 
these London children, forced to leave their 
homes at two days’ notice, and show them some 
good in their altered circumstances. We want 
to give them a fuller understanding of the inter- 


dependence of town and country, of county and 


county, and ultimately of man and man. We 
want them to have concrete knowledge at their 
fingertips, to see the evolution of everything that 
contributes to their daily life and well-being, and 
to know that they themselves will one day be, 
to a large measure, responsible for the well- 
being of other members of their community. In 
fact, we want them to stand up on their hind 
legs and—not defend democracy—but make it 
work. : 

It is the bitterest stroke of irony that the 
achievement of this aim is now only becoming 
possible because of that undemocratic, child-de- 
stroying monster, War. 








On Our 25th Anniversary 


(Continued from preceding issues) 

“The other afternoon in my search for some 
information I turned back to the first two volumes 
of the Wilson Bulletin. It was exactly like 
getting out the old family photograph album to 
look at the baby pictures, as many of our present 
school library interests were shown in_ their 
infancy. There were the revolutionary ideas of 
using periodicals to supplement the history text; 
of permitting the public to use the Readers’ 
Guide; of wondering if the continued use of the 
title Children’s Catalog might take away from its 
usefulness with the children themselves. Now 
twenty-five years later we've almost forgotten 
these ever were innovations. As for the Wilson 
Library Bulletin itself, wasn’t it a pioneer life 
indeed to live in a library world where this 
standby appeared only “once in a _ while’ !— 
ALTHEA M. CurRIN, Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“In my work with the small libraries of the 
State I recommend Wilson Library Bulletin as 
it furnishes material of value to them not to be 
found elsewhere. The numbers containing infor- 
mation on pamphlet files have been referred to 
many times."—-MARGARET GRANT, Executive 
Secretary, and CATHARINE Pratt, Field Worker, 
New Hampshire Public Library Commission 


“We are always pleased with The Crow's Nest, 
The Roving Eye, and The Month at Random, in 
all of which we find many suggestions. We 
would like more in the line of “Library Publicity” 
suitable for small libraries.""—-C. VERNON Eppy, 
Librarian, The Handley Library, Winchester, Vir- 


ginia 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin is an _ indis- 
pensable tool for every school librarian or teacher- 
librarian in Minnesota.”-—RuTH ErRsTED, Sxper- 
visor of School Libraries, State of Minnesota 


“I find the Wilson Library Bulletin a most 
useful publication for small public libraries and 
recommend that all newly established libraries 
subscribe to it immediately."—BEVERLY WHEAT- 
CROFT, Secretary, Georgia Library Commission 


“I hope it is not too late to express our appre- 
ciation of the Wilson Library Bulletin. We have 
in the past found it extremely valuable in sug- 
gestions for the small rural library and for work 
in school libraries. In the past year its scope 
has become wider thru the addition of the section 
on current reference books and general articles. 
It is the liveliest library publication I know of.’’-— 
BRAMWELL CHANDLER, Superintendent, Prince 
Edward Island Libraries 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin has for 25 years 
been my little window through which I have kept 
in touch, though from afar, with the library 
world. Please do not shut the little window!’’"— 
MARGARET S. DEMCHEVSKY, Sofia, Bulgaria 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin fills a decided 
need in professional literature for librarians. As 
the librarian of a very small public library, I find 
it invaluable in that it covers the problems of 
libraries of our size as no other magazine does 
Continued success to The Wilson Company in 
the service they are rendering to librarians!’- 
KATHARINE L. ARZINGER, President, Illinois 
Library Association, Geneseo, Ill. 


“Doctor Ferguson wishes me to write you that 
he offers congratulations on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Wilson Library Bulletin. As the 
years have gone by the Bulletin, in his estima- 
tion, has established itself more firmly in the 
work of American librarians. He says that he 
could hardly consider library service as being 
deprived of a more valuable aid if the Bulletin 
could not go on for another twenty-five years, at 
least, with growing vigor.’’"—Secretary to MILTON 
J. Fercuson, Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin is so full of news 
and is so important in its editorial viewpoint 
that it is always read with the greatest interest 
Thank you for a magazine of much value to 
all librarians.”,—RutTH E. HAMMOND, Librarian, 
Wichita, Kans. 


“Permit me to congratulate you and The H. W. 
Wilson Company on the first twenty-five years of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, one of the best 
edited of the journals in the many professions and 
one of the most usable. From its beginning as 
a house organ of rather limited appeal, the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin has achieved an enviable 
place in professional literature. I wish you 
continued progress and success in your second 
quarter-century of work.”—WILLIAM P. TUCKER, 
State Librarian, Olympia, Wash. 


“I should like to compliment you on the ex- 
cellence of the Wilson Library Bulletin and its 
value to librarians. Our issues of the Bulletin 
are used constantly, primarily for current biog- 
raphies which are so difficult to find any place 
else and which supplement Living Authors. 
For my own personal use, I find the suggestions 
offered by other libraries’ activities extremely 
helpful and suggestive.”"—E.izABETH McCoy, 
Librarian, State College, New Mexico 


“The staff of the Oregon State Library con- 
gratulates the Wilson Library Bulletin on twenty- 
five years of service to librarians. The Bulletin 
brings each month material that is up-to-date, 
interesting, and difficult to find. May your next 
twenty-five years be as helpful!”—Oregon State 
Library 
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“I want to tell you how very much we all 
enjoy and appreciate the Wilson Library Bulletin. 
We urge all of our librarians to subscribe for 
it, and I am sure that there is not another pub- 
lication received that gives them more valuable 
information. We certainly could not get along 
without it.’—Hazer B. WarreEN, Chief, Ex- 
tension Division, Indiana State Library 


“Though our 50th Anniversary has postponed 
my pleasure in sending Newark Library congratu- 
lations on the Wilson Library Bulletin's 25 years, 
I hasten to join the many others who have been 
sending you good wishes. The issue now at my 
desk seems to be one of the best in your history. 
The articles are timely, helpful, and provocative. 
I hope we may have many more like it.”— 
BEATRICE WINSER, Librarian, Newark, N.]J. 


“I look upon my Wilson Library Bulletin as 
the clearing house for all news and ideas im- 
portant to a librarian. I do not think it neces- 
sary to enumerate the various departments that 
make the Bulletin so worth while—you know 
them well since they exist through your guidance 
and the support of your capable staff. I do wish, 
though, to number myself among the many who 
must be taking this occasion to make known their 
commendation of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
and to congratulate its editor.’—PEARLE Burr, 
Librarian, Beaumont, Tex. 


“The staff of the Osterhout Free Library 
wants to send congratulations to the Wéilson 
Library Bulletin on its twenty-fifth birthday. 


We enjoy the Bulletin so much and it gives us 
the best practical and workable suggestions. We 
hope it will have many, many more birthdays.” 
—Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


“Heartiest congratulations on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the publishing of the Wéilson 
Library Bulletin. These have been years of help- 
ful and continuous service. Librarians everywhere 
turn to the Bulletin for stimulating information 
and always find it there.’—LENA B. NOoFcIER, 
Library Extension Division, Frankfort, Ky. 


“As President of the Pennsylvania Library 
Association it gives me great satisfaction to send 
congratulations to the Wilson Library Bulletin 
on its twenty-fifth birthday. Pennsylvania li- 
brarians have found the Bulletin a practical help 
in their many problems, and they also find that 
reading it is sometimes fun. May the Bulletin 
live long and prosper!’”"—Mary NEIKIRK BAKER, 
President, Pennsylvania Library Association 


“Alabama school librarians consider the Wilson 
Library Bulletin an indispensable and invaluable 
source of information. The Bulletin is definitely 
one reason for the remark heard frequently— 
“What would we do without The H. W. Wilson 
publications !""—WiLtize W. Wetcu, School Li- 
braries Consultant, State of Alabama 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin is so alive. Be- 
cause it opens its columns to younger writers it 
is always assured of ideas, and while these may 
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sometimes be too radical for our taste, they are 
none the less interesting. 

It contains more actual library information than 
even the official library bulletins. It has become 
a tradition to regard all Wilson publications as 
masterpieces of accuracy, and for the librarian 
who spends so much of her time doubting every- 
thing until it is proven true, it is indeed the acme 
of relief to find something she can read and 
believe.”"—Mary Harvey, Vancouver, B.C., Pub- 
lic Library 


“The librarians in the state await with great 
interest the arrival of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. The great variety of interesting material 
always presents something of interest to every 
librarian. The short sketches about the modern 
authors are very helpful. ‘Reader's Choice of 
Best Books’ is always a valuable contribution.” — 
(Mrs.) B. W. HAMMOND, Librarian, Delaware 
State Library Commission 


“May the Bulletin continue to grow in pop- 
ularity and usefulness! We know that during 
the past twenty-five years its helpful hints have 
done much to mold library methods and tech- 
nique. As the use of the library increased, and 
as the necessity for new services has been evi- 
denced, the Bulletin continued as an aid. Its 
many varied articles and departments have made 
it an indispensable tool. The Bulletin is but one 
way in which Mr. Wilson has made himself a 
friend and constant adviser to the librarians of 
every state. To him we extend hearty congratu- 
lations."—JANE WATERMAN, President, New 
Jersey School Library Association 


“I am speaking for both Miss LeBlond, the 
librarian, and myself in affirming our apprecia- 
tion of the Bulletin in its various departments. 
The biographical articles are most useful, and 
possibly the most useful feature is the pronuncia- 
tion of the authors’ names. And the literary 
calendar brings us up to date on many items we 
ought to know but may have missed.”—DoroTHy 
G. Dou, Children’s Librarian, Ellensburg, Wash. 


“I would like to add my word of appreciation 
to The Wilson Company for providing at a 
nominal cost such a stimulating little journal. 
In variety it is unequaled in my opinion. It is 
practical and at the same time interesting. This 
is not easy to accomplish in a professional jour- 
nal, and you and your firm are to be congratulated 
on the 25th Anniversary.”—EpGAR J. ROBINSON, 
Librarian, Vancouver, B. C., Public Library 


“In the last few years we have had to do 
without many things in our library, but the 
Wilson Library Bulletin has made itself so im- 
portant that we have continued our subscription. 
It is invaluable for library news, suggestions as 
to what other librarians and libraries are doing, 
and many other informational and educational 
features.’"—(Mrs.) JENNESS RoLsvic, President, 
North Dakota Library Association 








N line with the current trend of more human- 

ized statements to library patrons from staid 
and unbending public libraries come reports from 
Cincinnati, Syracuse, Racine, -and Evanston. 


While Racine’s triple-fold leaflet is a long way 
from being informal or original, the simple bar 
graph of comparative data on the cover tells a 
story of rapid and continuous progress at a 
glance. Evanston continues to place a high 
estimate on the ability of newspapers to give 
wider distribution to its annual report than sepa- 
rate publication by the Library. This year’s story 
in the Evanston Review emphasizes, with pic- 
tures, the practical value of books to readers 
(see cut). . . Syracuse’s deckle-edged 6” x 91.” 
leaflet features a striking wood-cut type illustra- 
tion which reproduces beautifully on an antique- 
style paper. The effect of the cover admirably 
simulates that of a finely printed title-page. Con- 
tinuing inside one finds a well written, modest 
but sincerely voiced message of the ideals of li- 
brary service which the Syracuse Public Library 
strives to uphold. Favorable newspaper comment 
called attention to the leaflet. The title “Year- 
book” is interestingly different, but somewhat 
misleading. Cincinnati dramatizes the main 
features of its year’s work in pictorial figures on 
the cover sheet of the monthly Guide Post. You 
have to spend a little money to get a profes- 
sional job like this, but the idea is worth con- 
sideration by all large libraries. Efforts to copy 
Modley’s little figures in mimeograph library 
leaflets have not been conspicuously successful. . . 
Except for two pages of statistical summary, the 
Schenectady Public Library report for 1939 is 
made up entirely of photographs and brief cap- 
tions. There are seven photographs, showing 
the exterior of the library on the cover page; the 
circulation desk, newspaper reading room, tech- 
nical and reference departments, periodical room, 
and children’s department on the inside. The 
photographs, though clearly enough reproduced, 
are lifeless. The leaflet seems to lack any per- 
sonal touch. Though in no way attractive, it 
employs a technique which should certainly be 
one of the best methods for putting across the 
message of an annual report in a telling way. 
The Superior Public Library (Superior, Wis.) 
publishes a readable report with an attractive 


two-color mimeograph cover and an interesting. 


figure drawing depicting the services of the ju- 
venile department. The book stock chart and 
lengthy tables are too complicated. 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library activity. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 


booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The 
Crow's Nest,’’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 





THE CROW'S NEST’ 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


A Library Almanac 


One of the cleverest library publicity leaflets 
of the Spring comes from the Scarsdale Public 
Library. We are reporting it here now because 
its basic thought is rich in possibilities for any 
other season—for small as well as large libraries. 

The single fold leaflet, measuring 442” x 554", 
is printed in dark red ink against a yellow back- 
ground. The front cover page is decorated with 
a simple modern style of line layout. Enclosed 
within the central border, under the title “A 
Library Almanac,” is the following legend: 


““BOOKS are not for book worms alone. Books 
are what men live by and sometimes die by. 
Crammed into the equipment of scientific ex- 
plorers, they are reckoned as indispensable along 
with hardtack, sugar, and pemmican. It was 
a book, read aloud by flashlight, which helped 
Lieutenant Naguin keep up the morals of the 
thirty-three living men trapped in the blackness 
of the ‘Squalus.’ 

Safe by your hearth, such hardy adventures 
will escape you, but not the need for the printed 
word. The Library has reflected in its books all 
things which affect your daily living. It offers 
them to you at this season and for each month 
during the year.”’ 


At the bottom of the page is the name of the 
Library and the date of the almanac. Inside is 
a double page spread giving suggestions of topics 
for reading during each season. Under the head- 
ing April, May, June, for example: 


““Refurnishing the house and how to buy. 

Something new and different to eat. 

How to teach the ‘facts of life’ to 
initiated. 

How to choose a college or career for indi 
vidual needs. 

Planning the summer vacation. 

Graduation presents for hopeful youth. 

Birds, beasts, and countryside.”’ 


the un- 


A quotation regarding the Library's service to the 
community appears on the last fold. 


Winning Friends 


From time to time large libraries call atten- 
tion to certain of their outstanding needs in the 
hope that some public benefactor will remedy 
the deficiencies thru individual gifts, donations, 
bequests, grants, or memorials. University li- 
braries have carried the message in their Friends 
bulletins (A.L.A. Friends of the Library Groups, 
1939), alumni journals (e.g. University of North 
Carolina), and special brochures (Lafayette, 
C.N. May 1938). Public libraries also use the 
medium of Friends bulletins or their own periodi- 
cal publications. Occasionally they issue separate 
brochures such as the triple-fold leaflet received 
this month from the Minneapolis Public Library 
Since the same idea can be used by small libraries, 
we report here on some of the details of Minne- 
apolis’ Gifts as Living Memorials. 
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(1) Evanton’s report is published in two local newspapers, uses pictures to emphasize 

practical value of books to patrons, (2) Syracuse achieves that indefinable something called 

“character” in press work and combines it with a sincere personal message, (3) Cincinnati 

guards against formality and the official outlook by using cartoon figures designed by spe- 

cialists, and (4) Racine shows what can be done with a simple bar graph printed black 
against a yellow background. 
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It measures 5” x85” and leads off with a 
striking cover. Below the title, printed black 
against a snow white background, is a reproduc- 
tion of a beautiful memorial bookplate. The 
name of the library and three lines of print about 
its service and use round out the lower half of 
the cover. There is a good deal of printing here 
but fine taste in type selection and good propor- 
tions void any appearance of crowding. 

Turning to the inside, one finds a brief state- 
ment (p.2) on the opportunity for public service 
thru library trust funds and memorials, an ac- 
knowledgment (p.3) of the Library’s benefactors 
past and present, a list (p.4) of representative 
gifts received by other libraries, and a suggested 
schedule (p.5) of gifts to fit every pocket book— 
ranging from $1 to $2,000,000. The _ back 
page announces special building needs and lists 
the names of the Board of Directors. Near the 
bottom of this page is a suggestive acknowledg- 
ment: “This leaflet has been financed by friends 
of the Library. It is in itself an example of a 
helpful gift.” Presswork is especially good, the 
type is large and readable, and a fine quality of 
paper contributes the finishing touch. 


Facts and Figures 


Number printed 2000 

CAE Ais a cca Kessned ten onskes anne $42.00 
Contributed by four donors and price 
(which includes cut) shaded by the printer, 


who also was a ‘‘friend.’’ 

DOOM: ccccastnsens Sent with cover letter 
signed by President of the Library Board to 
lawyers and trust officials of Minneapolis 
calling their attention to the Library as a 
worthy recipient of gifts and bequests. 


Hints and Hunches 


William P. Tucker, State Library of Wash- 
ington, figures that, with due regard to the thou- 
sands of people who labor hard in the field of 
library publicity, we have in too large a measure 
been talking to ourselves. Altho 80,000,000 
magazines are sold in America each month, the 
majority of homes are comparatively “bookless.”’ 
Of this impressive total, he estimates that at 
least one magazine is received in the great ma- 
jority of rural homes without library service. In 
short, Mr. Tucker concludes that in the popular 
magazine field there is a great potential medium 
for exploiting the library message to al] people, 
particularly those who do not now have any sort 
of library service. It is not quite clear to us how 
Mr. Tucker proposes to tap this medium of pub- 
licity but we presume that the opening wedge 
would be cooperation between national and state 
library agencies and the editors of these journals 
in securing space for “popular articles, book re- 
views, annotated book lists, and special library 
feature articles.” There is a good deal more in 
Mr. Tucker's paper that might be commented 
upon, had we the space. We don’t, and so we 
offer to lend the article upon receipt of a re- 
quest plus a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


* * * 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


In addition to its weekly column Books Behind 
the Headlines (C.N. p.521, March 1940) the 
Rochester Public Library has recently begun a sec- 
ond weekly column in the magazine section of the 
Sunday Democrat and Chronicle. It is called 
Library Notes and Quotes. LeRoy G. Provins, 
Publicity Assistant, writes that he is too pressed 
for time to do a good job of it but that his aim 
is to provide an informal gossip column of book- 
ish notes along with announcements of library 
events and descriptions of library services. We 
are stymied from offering any constructive com- 
ment about the column but we shall be glad to 
send a sample to any library who asks for it. All 
we can say is that it looks like good work. And 
don't forget the self-addressed stamped envelope! 


* * * 


Another idea from the same source: 

“The City Club of Rochester has for thirty 
years been this city's town meeting; each Saturday 
noon it presents some outstanding authority speak 
ing on his speciality. An unrestricted que 
period follows each address. 


*stion 


“We now distribute to all persons attending 
each lecture a multigraphed reading list on the 
subject to be discussed. We add prestige and 
authority to our lists by asking the speakers to 
suggest the titles, attributing the selection to 


them. All of the speakers have not only gra 
ciously cooperated, but have complimented us on 
the service. The club members have also wel 


comed the idea; after a lecture not many copies 
of our list are left lying around.”’ 


The idea of a reading list tie-up with the subject 
of a speaker's talk is one that has possibilities for 
any librarian located in any town where there are 
Rotary, Lions, and other kinds of business or civic 
clubs. And that includes practically all towns 
over 500 population. The reading lists made up 
at Rochester are multigraphed on both sides of a 
41," x 814” mimeographed page. Colored paper 
is used for variety. The title of the Club heads 
the list, followed by a credit line to the speaker, 
e.g., A Reading List Recommended by STUART 
CHASE For His Lecture “KEEP YOUR POW- 
DER DRY” Feb. 17, 1940. The lists consist of 
about ten titles with brief descriptive notes of 
each. The name of the library appears at the end 


oa * * 


It won't be many months now before the vaca- 
tion season will be with us again. With the pub- 
lication of at least a dozen or more of the F.W.P. 
Guide Books now complete or scheduled to appear 
soon, it would seem that here is an excellent op- 
portunity for a tie-up with reading lists and book 
displays. Illustrated maps, chamber of commerce 
bulletins, motor and rail brochures, shopping di- 
rectories, etc., will be of value to travelers and 
vacationers or will be needed to answer questions 
asked at the public library. Get yours now. 


oe 


To keep this column right up to the minute, 
we close with a saying of the Chinese sage as a 
warning to those scheduled to speak at the Cincin- 
nati conference: Confucius say, “A.L.A. speeches 
hard on speaker's feet; hard on listener's seat.”’ 








Say It Right | 


OU asked for pronunciations, so here they are! We have used a number of names 
from Current Biography: who's news and why with the thought that the more news- 
worthy the name, the better to pronounce it correctly. We have also included a few that 
you have specifically requested. Please continue to let us know the ones you find specially 
difficult. We'll do our best to get the answers for you. Watch for this feature again in 
the September issue 


AVENOL, JOSEPH LOUIS ANNE (a’ve-ndl) HOHENLOHE-WALDENBURG-SCHILLINGS- 


1879- Secretary-General of the League of FURST, PRINCESS STEFANIE (RICHTER) 

Nations (ho’en-lo’eh wal’den-boorg’ -shil/lings-first’) 
BETHE, HANS ALBRECHT (ba’té hins 1896- European political figure 

al’bréht) July 2, 1906- Physicist IGLESIAS, SANTIAGO (€@-glé’se-as) Feb 22, 
BODANSKY, ARTUR (bo-dahnz’ky) Dec 16 1872—Dec 5, 1939 Resident Commissioner 

1877—Nov 23, 1939 Metropolitan Opera con- representing Puerto Rico in Congress 

ductor LIE, JONAS (lee yonas) Apr 29, 1880—Jan 10, 
BRAUCHITSCH, HEINRICH ALFRED HER- 1940 American artist and former president 

MANN WALTHER von (brow’-khich hin’rik of the National Academy 

hér’miin vA&l’tér f6n) 1881- Commander-in- LOCHNER, LOUIS PAUL (lok’ner) 1877- For- 

Chief of the German Army eign correspondent, Chief of the Associated 
BROUN, HEYWOOD CAMPBELL (br6on) Dec Press Bureau, Berlin 

4 1888—Dec 18, 1939 Newspaper columnist LOUISE, PRINCESS CAROLINE ALBERTA, 

and president of the American Newspaper DUCHESS OF ARGYLL (ar’gil’) March 18, 

Guild 1849—Dec 3, 1939 English sculptoress, 


BUCHAN, JOHN (biik’an) [First Baron daughter of Queen 
Tweedsmuir] Aug 26, 1875—Feb 11, 1940 LUHAN, MRS MABEL (GANSON) DODGE 


Governor General of Canada and author (Loo’hahn) Feb 26, 1879- Author 
BULGAKOYV, MICHAEL AFANASIEVICH MALTZ, ALBERT (mA&ltz) Oct 28, 1908- Au- 
(bool-ga’-k6f a’fa-na’se-e-vich) 1891—Mar thor 
10, 1940 Novelist; playwright MEARNS, HUGHES (murns hews) Sept 28, 
CARREL, ALEXIS (ka’rél a-lék’sIs) June 28, 1875- University professor and author 
1873- Scientist MOTTA, GIUSEPPE (mit-ti’ joo-sep’pé) 1871— 
CATURANI, MICHELE GAETANO (ki-tur- Jan 2: 1940 President of Switzerland for 
a’ne me’kel’ gii-€@-ti’nd) Nov 11, 1873 Feb five terms 
24, 1940 Physician; expert on. gynecology; NEUMANN, HEINRICH (noi’m4n, hin’rik) 
founder of the Parkway Hospital in Man- June 16, 1873—Nov 6, 1939 Austrian ear, 
hattan nose and throat specialist 
CHAPIN, JAMES (cha-pin) July 9, 1887- NOVOTNA, JARMILA (no-vauht’nah jar-mee’- 
Artist lah) Opera singer 
CHAPPEDELAINE, LOUIS DE (shap-dé-lén PEYNADO, JACINTO B. (pay-nad’6 ha-thin’to) 
li-ee) 1876—Dec 9, 1939 French statesman Feb 15, 1878—Mar 7, 1940 President of the 
CLEUGH, JAMES (kI160) Author Dominican Republic 
COLQUITT, OSCAR BRANCH (col’quit) Dec. POWYS, LLEWELYN (pd’is 160-él’In) Aug 13, 
16, 1861 Mar 8&8, 1940 Governor of Texas 1884 Dec 2, 1939 English author 
1911-15; member United States Board of RAUTENBURG, ROBERT (row’ten-burg) 1858 
Mediation 1929 —Feb 21, 1940 Sculptor 
COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE (kim-maj- ROMANO, EMANUEL (rié-miin’o) Sept 23, 1904- 
Or) Author Artist 
CORDIER, CONSTANT (kor’de-&’) May 31, SAINT EXUPERY, ANTOINE DE (sint’ ex- 
i880—Feb 24, 1940 Soldier and diplomat who ii’pay-ree” an-twan) 1900- Author 
paees organize the American Expeditionary SCHELLING, ERNEST HENRY (shél’ing) July 
orce 26, 1876—Dec 8, 1939 Pianist, composer and 
CURIE, EVE (kti’ré’) Dee 6, 1904- French writ- conductor 
er and lecturer SCHIAPARELLI, ELSA (skyé’pi-rél’lé 4l’sii) 
DEFAUW, DESIRE (dé-f5) Sept 5, 1885- Bel- Parisian couturiére 
gian violinist and conductor, guest leader SEVIER, HENRY HULME (se-veer’) Mar 16, 
of the NBC Symphony Orchestra in 1939 1878 -Mar 10, 1940 United States Ambassa- 
DU _FOURNET, LOUIS RENE MARIE ____%0F to Chile 1933 to 1936 
CHARLES DARTIGE (dii’foor’na’) 1856— SIKORSKI, WLADYSLAW (si-kor’skee vwah- 
Feb 18, 1940 French vice-admiral who com- dis’swaf) May 20, 1881-, Commander-in- 
manded the Allied Fleet in the Mediter- Chief of the _ Polish Army in France, 
ranean during part of the World War Premier of the Polish government 
ENTERS, ANGNA (anj-nah) Mime, painter SILLANPAA, FRANS EEMIL (sil”on-pa’ frints 


é’mil) Sept 16, 1888- Author 
SZOLD, HENRIETTA (zdlt) Dec 21, 1860- 


and author 


E sa | JOSE *ELIX és’té-giir- : 
vk fates einen, an 1888. “Pen Honored as organizer of Hadassah, women’s 

rede of Par: aeuey , alate esi- Zionist movement, and as organizer of 
, : : : Aliyah to help young victims of European 
GROPPER, W ILLIAM (zrop’per) Dec 83, 1897- racial prejudice emigrate 
' Artist and cartoonist TABOUIS, MME GENEVIEVE R. (Tab-oo-ee 
GRZESINSKI, ALBERT C. (gré-zin-ské) Au- zhén’vyev’) 1892- French journalist 

thor THORBORG, KERSTIN (tor’borg curse’tin) 
HAINISCH, MICHAEL (hi’nish) Aug 15, 1858 Operatic contralto 

tee 29, at German economist and author; WHITE, MARGARET BOURKE (burk) June 

a ee of the Republic of Austria ; 14, 1905- Industrial photographer 

aad bees =n , = _ ONAI, MITSUMASA 1880- (y6-ni mI-tsd0-mi- 
HENRIQUES, ROBERT DAVID QUIXANO si) Appointed premier of Japan, Jan 14, 


(hen-ree’kés) Author 1940 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


Farewell, Manchester! 


To the Roving Eye: 

The letter which appears in your February num- 
ber over the signatures of several Manchester li- 
brarians is a disgrace, not only to that city, but 
also to the English library profession. That the 
public library system of a city, famous the world 
over for its radical temper, liberal spirit, and for 
the Manchester Guardian, should have as senior 
members of its staff men who flaunt their service 
in the last war at the same time as they sneer, in 
the name of democracy, at pacifists because they 
represent a minority viewpoint, makes me wonder 
what kind of a democracy England will be after 
years of war. After only five months, a dozen 
people, who spend all their working life in an 
atmosphere and on tasks which should inculcate 
into all but the dull-witted the spirit of freedom 
of expression and of tolerance, have seen fit to 
sing a hymn of hate, not against the enemy, but 
against fellow countrymen who dare to hold opin- 
ions with which they do not agree. 

I join with them in regretting that Patrick 
Peace did not sign his real name, and in deprecat- 
ing the second half of his letter, which is childish. 
If the pacifists have freedom to state a case, the 
Government has an equal right to do so. The 
sending of the Ministry of Information pamphlet 
should be criticized from the angle of expense. 
Its printing and wholesale distribution was un- 
necessary and a waste of public money. 

It is interesting to compare what Patrick Peace 
actually wrote with the translation by the Man- 
chester school. 

Peace—"‘Dissenting literature has not yet suf- 
fered wholesale destruction.” 

Manchester—“It implies that England has been 
seized in the ruthless grasp of an almost Hitlerian 
dictatorship, that censorship is general. . .” 

Peace—'‘women are quite naturally anxious to 
avoid the crowds of “over merry” young soldiers 
who make themselves such a nuisance in the 
scramble for street cars.” 

Manchester—“the people are afraid to go out 
into the streets at night because of a boisterous 
and lecherous soldiery. . .” 

Most of the letter from Manchester is full of 
wishful thinking, and is reminiscent of the worst 
type of recruiting propaganda in the 1914-1918 
war. Pacifists, according to Manchester, are cow- 
ards, “spineless looking creatures,” “thin, bespec- 
tacled weeds, with long, lank hair.’ 


THE ROVING EYE 





By S.].K. 


I note with horror that the number of signa- 
tures to the Manchester letter could have been in- 
creased considerably. If this is the case, then, 
farewell, Manchester. 

May I, who am not a pacifist, as an old- 
fashioned liberal, and a reader for ten years of the 
Manchester Guardian, recommend a daily diet of 
their own “local” paper to our bloodthirsty Man- 
cunians? They will there learn that democracy 
means the right to govern oneself, not the right to 
govern others, and see, in practice, tolerance and 
integrity in argument and controversy. 

Further, will they read John W. Graham's Con- 
scription and Conscience, 1914-1919, in which 
their “local” paper, alone amongst the big guns 
of the press, receives honorable mention, and pick 
me out, from the names there mentioned, the 
cowards, the spineless, and the weak? 

ERNEST WISKER, F.L.A 
Gillingham Branch 
Kent County Library 
Kent, England 


Who Is ‘Patrick Peace’’? 


The March issue of our English contemporary, 
The Librarian, follows the lead of the ““Mancun- 
ians” in its editorial comment on “‘Patrick Peace’s”’ 
letter on pacifism in England (see our December 
issue). “We wonder,” writes the editor, ‘if ‘Pat 
rick Peace,’ admittedly a pen name, is an English- 
man or a librarian. We sincerely hope he is 
neither as, politically, his letter might be German 
propaganda; and professionally he should know 
the regulations of the censorship.” 

I can say flatly that “Patrick Peace’ is both an 
Englishman and a librarian. The internal evidence 
of his observant and compassionate article in our 
present issue ought to make that plain to every- 
one. His real name and position are known to the 
editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin. He writes 
under a pseudonym, so he informs us, not because 
he is ashamed of his views, but at the request of 
his superior. Though it is the privilege of some 
of his countrymen to think him misguided, I 
doubt that the best method of proving his error is 
by impugning his manhood and his honesty. 


Testimony 


To many observers the most baffling aspect of 
the frightening events in Scandinavia was not the 
ruthless efficiency of the German invasion, but the 
attitude, amounting almost to complacence, of the 
people whose country was being occupied. Scarce- 
ly a Dane, so far as one knows, resisted the con- 
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queror. In Norway, we are beginning to under- 
stand, there was treason in high places; but the 
machinations of a handful of traitors are not suff- 
cient to explain the conquest of a city of 300,000 
inhabitants by a force of less than 1500 men, a 
puny detachment that occupied the capital without 
having to drop a bomb or fire a shot within the 
city’s limits. Leland Stowe, in a despatch that 
should win the Pulitzer Prize for him, has de- 
scribed the Oslo reception of the conquerors: 


“It was a thin, unbelievably short column. It 
required only six or seven minutes to march 
past. . . . The last of the German troops went by 
without a single jeer or hiss, without a single tear 
noticeable on any Norwegian face. Like children, 
the people stared. Thousands of young men stood 
watching this occupation parade. Not one hand 
or voice was raised. We could discern no sign of 
resentment upon any face about us. This was the 
most incomprehensible thing among all the in- 
comprehensible things of the fantastic 24 hours.”’ 

But why should it be so incomprehensible? 
The thing that is fantastic, beyond acceptance, 
beyond belief, is the war itself—any war. Daily 
the newspapers and the radio try to convince us, 
in screaming monotone, that the peoples of the 
world are straining at the leash, thirsting for 
blood, desiring nothing no much as to destroy the 
enemy even at the cost of their own mutilation or 
extinction. ‘After today’s events,’’ we read at the 
occurrence of each fresh incident, ‘the people are 
really beginning to hate the enemy.” But the 
lesson apparently has to be learned over again 
each week. Armies go to slaughter because they 
must, but people, if they can, tend to their daily 
round and yearn mostly for love’s greeting at the 
accustomed door. Even now, when faceless sailors 
swim with the tides and so much startled blood 
stains the unhallowed ground, I am convinced 
that if the common people could speak to the 
common people, there would be peace at once and 
everywhere. 

I was convinced of it last year in the spring- 
time of violence; I am convinced now; I shall be 
no less convinced next year when millions have 
been butchered. 


These days, before the truths are canceled out, 
one says what one can of the truth that one sees. 
It is a kind of testimony for the day of judgment, 
without anger, with no grain of hope. 


But not without pity. 


A Prizewinner’s Letter 


In our March Literary Calendar we noted the 
award by The Dial Press to Sophia Belzer Eng- 
strand for the best ms. submitted in a competition 
for novels with a scholastic background. Follow- 
ing the widely published newspaper accounts, our 
own statement mentioned that the Engstrands had 
been on relief. Fortunately the statement is un- 
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true. Some of you may know that Mrs. Engstrand 
is a former librarian, whose work has appeared in 
this magazine. Her observations about the future 
rating of WPA library workers merit serious con- 
sideration. Those who doubt the value of WPA 
professional work should read elsewhere in this 
issue the modest records of what some WPA li- 
brarians are doing. Mrs. Engstrand writes: 


To the Roving Eye: 

It’s not that I consider it a disgrace to be on 
relief. No, not in these days, when ye goode olde 
Social Order is a bit too awry for most of us. 
But I do consider it a disgrace for the truth to 
be twisted via the printed word. And that is 
what happened when it was given out that I am, 
or was, on relief (Wilson Library Bulletin, March 
1940). 

I have never been on relief, thank God. No- 
body in my family has ever been on relief. The 
closest I came to relief was last winter, when I 
worked in the capacity of a supervisor on a WPA 
library project in Chicago. I was non-certified, 
which means that I was not a needy worker. But 
I supervised about forty certified workers, none of 
them librarians. I quit my job voluntarily in 
order to write a novel for a contest which the 
Dial Press had announced. 

I was fortunate enough to win the contest, and 
Miss Munday will be published on April 22. It 
is about the school teaching world, or the Private 
Life of Schoolteachers. This manuscript is the 
culmination of a direct line of effort since the 
days when I sent you a short story entitled “The 
Substitute Librarian,” which you published in the 
Wilson Bulletin, October 1936. 

But I might not have written this letter at all 
if I hadn't something bigger than myself to talk 
about. I’ve been meaning to raise this question: 
What's to become of the small army of librarians 
who are at present working on WPA? Will this 
experience be honored in their professional rec- 
ords as legitimate, honorable, and worthy library 
work? Or will political prejudice hold that dur- 
ing this time such librarians were professionally 
dead ? 

I know that WPA library supervisors are doing 
honest, worthwhile work. They are needed on 
such library projects where a corp of clerical help- 
ers are detailed by WPA to carry out some piece 
of pure library work. They apply all their skill, 
training, and experience to their work. Will this 
experience be credited in the future, when these 
librarians seek employment elsewhere? Or must 
they cover up the fact that they were connected 
with WPA and hide the truth with shame? Be- 
lieve it or not, there are worthy citizens em- 
powered to give out jobs who don’t want anybody 
who ever worked on any WPA setup. What 
about it? 

SOPHIA BELZER ENGSTRAND 
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ACATIONS will soon be here, so we have 

devoted several of this month's pages to 
successful reading projects, hoping that you may 
find some that are adaptable to your library's 
summer plans. 

We'd like to ask this favor: won't you, after 
your 1940 summer project proves a winner, tell 
us about it? Then we can pass it along, with 
others, to next summer’s project planners. 
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Archibald MacLeish, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Clifton Fadiman, Everett Dean Martin, Robert 
M. Hutchins, Alexander Meikeljohn, Edward L. 
Thorndike, and John W. Studebaker will be 
heard at the 15th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, to be held 
May 20-23, at Hotel Astor, New York City 

The theme of the conference will be “The 
Democratic Way—An Educational Process.”’ 

“Libraries and Adult Education’’ will be the 
subject of a panel discussion on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 21, on the correlation of the library 
schools curriculums with library procedure in the 
field of adult education. Participants will be 
members of the sub-committee of the Adult Edu- 
cation Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion, including Ernestine Rose, New York Public 
Library, chairman; Clarence Sherman, librarian, 
Public Library, Providence. Rhode Island; Alice 
G. Higgins, associate professor, Library School, 
New Jersey College for Women; Margery Quig- 
ley, librarian, Free Public Library, Montclair, 
New Jersey; Agnes Camilla Hansen, associate 
director, School of Library Science, Pratt Insti- 
tute; Herman W. Henkle, director, School of 
Library Science, Simmons College; and Miriam 
Tompkins, assistant professor, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. 

One of the features of the meeting will be 
an exhibit of over 1000 items of inexpensive and 
attractive printed and mimeographed materials 
suitable for use in adult education work. 


A new series of broadcasts for young people 
entitled “The Story of All of Us,” dramatizing 
the history of the world, was inaugurated over 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


the NBC Red Network, Sunday, March 10, 12:00 
to 12:15 P.M., EST. 

Based on V. M. Hillyer’s A Child’s Histor) 
of the World, published by D. Appleton-Century 
Company, the program is adapted for radio by 
Blevins Davis and Adele Nathan. The series 
will be heard each week featuring the Koralites 
who are under the direction of Jack Wilcher 
Special musical background for the program has 
been arranged by Louise Wilcher 

The purpose of this survey of the world’s 
history is: 

To give the listener some idea of what has 
gone on in the world before he arrived; 

To take him out of his little self-centered 
shut-in life, which looms so large because it 
so close to his eyes; 

To extend his horizon, broaden his view, 
open up the vista down the ages past; 

To acquaint him with some of the big event 
and great names and fix these in time and spa 
as a basis for detailed study in the futur 

To give him a chronological file with 
guides, into which he can fit in its proper 
all his further historical study 

But especially: 

To take him out of the country in whict 
lives and make him realize his place in a w 


scheme—and to accomplish this simply. 
Address correspondence to: Blevins Davis, Edu 
cation Division, Room 411, National Broadcast 


ing Company, New York City. 
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Union Now—a bibliography on the Federal 
Union of Nations, by Jacob G. Lyons, is the pre 
liminary report of the Research Committee, Wash 
ington Association for Union Now Mimeo 
graphed copies for sale by the Association, 
1819 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.-¢ at 
25c per copy. 
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It is seldom that a librarian is named mayor 
but Harry C. Bauer, Technical Librarian of the 
TVA is an exception. At the Norris Town coun 
cil meeting in February, Bauer was elected mayor 
of Norris, Tennessee. The town is owned by the 
TVA, consequently the council acts in an advisory 
capacity to the management rather than as a direct 
operating agency. 

We we 

Nancy Clemens wrote, in 1937, a vocational 
story, with a florist background, entitled Under 
Glass, based on her observations of green houses 
owned by her family. 

Now she is part owner of a florist shop and 
greenhouse, and has put into practice the ideas 
suggested in Under Glass, some of which she 
originated while writing the book, because they 
seemed to be good. She says they work! 
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ARRESTING THE ROVING EYE 


In attempts at “attention-getting’ or turning 
the attention of students to the library, librarians 
generally reap a greater measure of success when 
they go out to greet the student in his own ter- 
ritory. The corridor bulletin board is a rather 
strategic spot close to the entrance of the build- 
ing. A majority of students wait here for the 
elevator at least once a day and pass by many 
times more. This bulletin board needs special 
appeal in order to attract attention beside the 
array of notices proclaiming forthcoming lectures, 
sports, and social events, therefore our notices are 
as lively, colorful, and outstanding as possible. 
As a result, many favorable comments reached our 
ears, and, more important, many requests came to 
us for the books thus advertised. 

The year's bulletin board posters fall largely 
into types according to their respective appeal or 
the end served: 


I. PROMOTING READING 

Why read? Appeal to the student's pro- 
fessional ambitions, as, medicine, law. 

How to read. Leaflets give excellent point- 
ers on improving reading habits. 

What to read. New titles are publicized 
by book jackets. Just before holidays 
and vacations remind the student to 
augment his reading program. 

II. ANNOUNCING LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 
TIONS. 
Publications and additions to the library 
are announced regularly. 
III. ANNOUNCING EXHIBITS 
Our problem, we feel, is to arrest the restless 
eye of the student waiting for the elevator. For 
the roving eye is like a rolling stone; it gathers 
no moss until it comes to rest. 
NATHAN RESNICK, Assistant Librarian 
Long Island University 
Brooklyn, New York 
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We like this note in Columbia University 
Press’ Pleasures of Publishing: 
No reader of this sheet is to take this per- 
sonally, but James Russell Lowell wrote, in 
A Fable for Critics: ‘‘Nature fits all her chil- 
dren with something to do, he who would 
write and can't write, can surely review."’ 


We Me 


Convinced that the ‘consumer movement’ and 
public skepticism of advertising constitute the 
major problem facing advertising and business 
duting 1940, Advertising Age will attempt to 
develop practical, workable ideas for bringing 
advertisers and consumers together by offering 
$1,000 in cash prizes for the best programs for 
improving relationships between advertisers and 
consumers. 

The competition is open to everyone, in or out 
of the advertising field. It may be entered by 
individuals, by two or three people working 
tegether, or by clubs. Educators, housewives, 
and just plain consumers may enter as well as 
men and women in any phase of advertising, 
publishing, or business. 

For the best plan submitted Advertising Age 
will pay $500 in cash; for the plan judged 
second best, the award will be $250; for the 
plan considered third best, $150 will be given, 
and the fourth best plan will be awarded a 
$100 prize. 

There are no rules of any kind to follow, with 
the single exception that all entries must be 
mailed or delivered to the Contest Secretary, 
Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio street, Chicago, 
no later than midnight, May 31. 


Kathleen Leighton Foley of the New York Pub- 
lic Library was the No. 1 recipient of the 1940 
scholarship awarded by Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science. 

The award, actually a signed receipt for the last 
terms tuition representing a sum of $50, is pre- 
sented annually to those students maintaining the 
highest scholastic standing. Other members of the 
Class of 1940 receiving awards were: Esther 
Kalais, James Pirie, Margaret Ritchie, Lee 


Brown. 
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As a result of capturing the interest of residents 
of the new housing development nearby, the Red 
Hook Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library in- 
creased its number of registered borrowers 22 
per cent in the year ending April 1 and showed 
the phenomenal gain of 91 per cent in circulation 
of books in the first three months of this year, as 
compared with the same period last year. Dr. 
Milton James Ferguson, Chief Librarian, said that 
the rejuvenation of the library would not have 
been possible without the change in the character 
of the population wrought by the housing de- 
velopment. 

“With the influx of more than 9,000 persons 
carefully chosen for their qualifications as well 
as for their needs, the Red Hook community 
has come into its own. Naturally, the library 
has leaped into life under this stimulus. It 
will be our duty and pleasure to meet this 
increased demand for the services which only 
a library can give.”’ 
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The Connecticut School Library Association 
will meet on May 11 in Hartford at the Vine 
Street School and the Weaver High School, with 
such noted speakers as: May Lamberton Becker; 
Phil Stong; and Mrs. Esther Wilkinson Davis of 
the New Haven State Teachers College faculty. 
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H. H. Weatherly, for many years library repre- 
sentative of Longmans Green and Company, died 
in Jacksonville, Florida, on March 6, at the age 
of 78. Mr. Weatherly’s acquaintance and corre- 
spondence were remarkably extensive and his life 
spanned a varied and adventurous career. 
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In January the Saint Paul Public Library opened 
a new reference branch in the Science Museum 
of the Saint Paul Institute. 

The Sciencé Museum, supported in large part 
by private gifts and memberships, and directed by 
Dr. Louis Powell, is devoted to the graphic pre- 
sentation of archaeology, zoology, geography, an- 
thropology and geology. The Museum building 
was formerly the home of Ex-governor Merriam, 
and is situated on an imposing site high on a hill 
back of the State Capitol. 

By an arrangement between the City of St. Paul, 
and the board of the St. Paul Institute, books that 
have been collected by the Institute were turned 
over to the city, and they have now been cataloged 
by the library and made available to the public at 
the Museum. The 3000 volumes in the collection 
include many valuable files of museum periodi- 
cals, government documents and special items on 
Egyptology as well as the standard books in the 
fields covered by the exhibits. 
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An appeal has come from Prof. J. Lossing 
Buck in China, that western books on science, 
literature, philosophy, history, etc., immediately be 
sent to the Chinese-American Institute of Cultural 
Relations at Chungking, China. Anything will be 
welcomed—single books from individuals as well 
as larger quantities from educational institutions 
or publishers. Books should be sent directly to 
Chungking by parcel post, the rates of which are 
twelve cents per pound or one and one-half cents 
for every two ounces. 

If anyone does not care to go to the trouble of 
mailing the books to China, books will be for- 
warded if they are sent, before October 1st, and 
marked “Books for China,” to the New York 
Public Library at 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue, 
or to the Associated Boards for China Colleges at 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Any book 
will be welcomed if mailed directly to China. 
Some books, however, may be received which are 
not worth the cost of transportation; in such 
event, the committee in charge will dispose of 
these books and use the proceeds for the acquisi- 
tion and transportation to China of books which 
are greatly in demand. 
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_Lack of funds has caused the New York Public 
Library to close its picture collection two days a 
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week. The decision to leave the doors locked on 
Wednesdays and Fridays brought a number of 
protests from individuals and organizations. Many 
seemed to regard curtailment of the service as a 
forerunner to its discontinuance. The picture de- 
partment needs eight new clerks. Until recently 
there were fifty on the staff, forty of them WPA 
workers. Nine librarians and three clerks remain. 

The storehouse of nearly 1,000,000 illustrations 
has become an important aid to artists, motion 
picture producers, decorators, fashion experts, edu- 
cators and advertisers. Public support by tax 
funds is sought on the basis of performance—the 
picture collection being one of the most commer- 
cially active units of the library. Annual circula- 
tion figures were said to surpass 800,000. 
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Again the Syracuse Public Library Staff presents 
a new Gold Star List of American Fiction, 1823- 
1940. 

The favor with which this publication, now in 
its 21st year, has been greeted by libraries, schools, 
and individuals in the United States as well as in 
such outlying districts as Ireland and Bombay, in- 
dicates it is a useful tool for anyone who wishes 
to read or buy American fiction. 35c for single 
copies; discount on 10 or more copies. Cash or 
stamps should accompany orders for less than 10 


The Columbia University Library recently opened 
a Lending Service, designed to supply current 
books, both fiction and non-fiction, promptly after 
publication for the use of members of the Uni- 
versity and their families. This new department, 
supported by fees comparable with those charged 
by commercial lending libraries, supplements ex- 
isting services of the Library by supplying popular 
books which it has not been able to purchase at 
all or only in very limited number of copies. An 
effort is to be made to have available at least one 
copy of each book of general interest on the day 
of publication. The number of copies and the 
range of subjects covered depends on the demand. 

The service is available only to members of the 
University—the teaching, administrative, and main- 
tenance staffs, with their immediate families, and 
registered students. 
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A $250 scholarship, to assist members of the 
staff of the Brooklyn Public Library in studies to 
advance their professional standing, has been do- 
nated by the Board of Trustees. 

The fund was voted by the Board, at its annual 
meeting, in recognition of the efforts of the li- 
brary staff itself to raise a sum sufficient for an 
annual scholarship. It is the first time such action 
has ever been taken by the Board. 
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The second annual Library Institute at Wash- 
ington University will be held June 12-15. 
Planned as a refresher for librarians in service, 
the Institute will present and discuss up to the 
minute developments in public, school and col- 
lege library service. A detailed program will be 
sent upon request. 
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FELLOWSHIP STUDENTS 


Students of the Christian Mission Service Fel- 
lowship working in the Library Corner. This in- 
terracial, interdenominational fellowship located 
at Lisle, N.Y. is unique among student summer 
groups for its purpose is ‘education for Christian 
Worldmindedness’” both for the students them- 
selves and for the forty communities in which 
their deputations serve. The Lisle Fellowship is 
directed by Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt C. Baldwin of 
the Methodist Episcopal Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions working under an interdenominational Com- 
mittee of Cornell University Religious Workers 
and the Rural Institute for Religious Work of 
New York State. The students in 1937 came 
from 35 different colleges and universities in 18 
different states and from 11 denominational affili- 
ations. 


A collection of books was loaned from the Li- 
brary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, for this 
summer conference. 


Se 


Determined opposition to the proposal of Bor- 
ough President James J. Lyons of the Bronx that 
public library branches be established in public 
schools was voiced by Dr. Milton James Ferguson, 
Chief Librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library, in 
his annual report to the board of trustees. 


Dr. Ferguson declared the scheme proposed a 
year ago and tentatively approved last month by 
the Board of Education’s committee on buildings 
had proved unworkable for the library in Brook- 
lyn, where it was tried out in one school for 
twenty years, and in other cities. 

Emphasizing the contrasting characteristics of 
school and library, he said: 


“The school compels attendance, the library 
invites. The strength of the library rests in 
the fact that participation in its activities is 
voluntary. Again, juvenile and adult readers 
do not mix satisfactorily, especially when the 
adult is required to go to school buildings. 
The adult stays away; the library becomes 
merely a school agency. 

“The separate public library branch is neces- 
sary as a means of giving the young an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill their own wishes. y 
schoolman favors the public library branch 
in the school because he thereby gains a valu- 
able adjunct without materially lessening his 
awn budget.’’ 


Brooklyn, after long experience with the plan, 


Dr. Ferguson asserted, was “not in danger of 
being taken in by its specious reasoning.” 
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Librarian of Congress Archibald MacLeish is 
to be the guest of the Progressive Librarians 
Council at a breakfast in Cincinnati on Friday 
morning, May 31, when there will be a panel 
discussion of the point which Mr. MacLeish con- 
siders to be the raison d’étre of libraries: ‘“What 
immediate, specific steps can libraries take to pre- 
serve our cultural heritage?’”’ This meeting will 
be open to anyone interested. 
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The University of Southern California School 
of Library Science will offer a Library Publicity 
Seminar among courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Library Science in the sum- 
mer session. The Library Publicity Seminar, which 
will be given by Mary Duncan Carter, Director of 
the Library School, provides opportunity for ex- 
perience in the preparation and presentation of a 
weekly radio program, the Film-Book Club of the 
Air. The classes will meet six days a week for 
eight weeks beginning June 18. 

Other courses primarily for high school and 
elementary school librarians will be offered in a 
six weeks, five days a week summer session begin- 
ning July 1. Further information will be supplied 
by the Director of the Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California. 
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The School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, announces a new course on American ar- 
chival organization and practice, to be given the 
first time in the 1940 Summer Session, by Mar- 
garet E. Norton, Archivist of the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Illinois. The course will pro- 
vide a survey of American practice in the admin- 
istration of archives and is designed as a general 
introduction to the field for students who con- 
template taking up archival work as a career, as 
well as for librarians and others who are actually 
responsible for archival collections. 
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The 19th Annual Book Week of the American 
Merchant Marine Library Association began April 
8th. In spite of the war in Europe, service of the 
Association has shown a substantial increase. Dur- 
ing 1939, the Association dispatched 4,093 librar- 
ies as against 3,417 during 1938, an increase of 
27,040 books. Fifty thousand good books are 
urgently needed to meet the increased demand for 
service and to replace those that have been worn 
out aboard ship, in the lighthouses, and at Coast 
Guard Stations. 


This non-profit, non-sectarian Association, which 
has been called “The public library of the high 
seas has distributed approximately 4,000,000 
books and 5,000,000 magazines to American 
seamen and the lighthouse and coast guard serv- 
ice during the nineteen years of its existence. 


Two libraries were placed on board the “City 
of Flint’’ by the Baltimore office of the Associ- 
ation just before she left on her adventurous voy- 
age on October 3, 1939. A seaman expressed the 
opinion of the entire crew when he said, “We 
certainly were glad we had your library on board 
that trip.” 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.) 

93. The American Past 
ICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
James Truslow Adams, Editor in chief; 


R. V. Coleman, Managing Editor, N.Y. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1940. 6v. $60. 


Scope: Specific facts, events, trends, policies, in the 
American past. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by topic, with ‘‘see’’ and 
“see also’’ references, and a proposed last volume 
index. 


By all odds this will be the most significant 
reference work of 1940. Its origin and construc- 
tion, however, go back over a period of four 
years to the publication of the Dictionary of 
American Biography which stimulated the de- 
mand for a dictionary of American history. In 
the autumn of 1936 the “D.A.H.” was launched 
with the compilation of an index of proposed 
subjects by several hundred historians. This in- 
itial list was revised several times and finally 
adopted as the basis for assigning articles. In 
all, over a thousand historians were enlisted as 
contributors. For the editorial work an advisory 
council of seventeen scholars, including in addi- 
tion to historians such librarians and _ bibliog- 
raphers as Randolph G. Adams of the Michigan 
Clements Library; Carl L. Cannon, Brown Uni- 
versity bibliographer; and R. W. G. Vail, under 
whose editorship Sabin was at long last finished, 
was set up to assist the Editor-in-chief, himself 
described as one of the two most prolific history 
writers in America. 

The policy adopted will attract reference li- 
brarians because readability, referability, and re- 
liability are coordinate. The humanistic approach 
has made possible a tool the scholar can accept 
and a set the layman can read. There need be 
no doubt, therefore, that the D.A.H. belongs on 
basic lists for school as well as for public and 
college libraries. 

Among the articles there are two kinds—the 
short identifying ones, which predominate as 
they should in a dictionary, and the ‘‘covering 
articles’ which deal with broader subjects and 
which thru a series of ‘‘qv’s” interrelate many 
small articles. Examples of excellent articles in 
the first volume are Comic strips and funny 
papers (from which this line is exposed for con- 
sideration by the Readers’ Digest’s Viewpoints 
department: ‘Perspective reveals the comics as 
a machine age’s folk tales with Popeye supplant- 
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ing Paul Bunyan . . .”); automobile, a splendid 
example of compact, meaty writing; Civil War, 
a skillful handling of compressed dynamite. 

Less successful, not because of the writing but 
because of the impossible space allocation is 
Children’s Books, American. In slightly more 
than half a column it is a wonder that anything 
more than a catalog was attempted. Next to it, 
however, Children’s Magazines, American is 
given twice as much space. The Baseball article 
discounts the Doubleday origin but otherwise 
digests the Pageant of America story. Generally 
one is impressed by the fact that even a hard- 
boiled copy desk on a metropolitan newspaper 
could do little cutting. 

All articles are signed, and close with short 
bibliographies selected from the standpoint of 
general library availability. “‘See’’ and ‘see also” 
references, and an index volume, promised for 
some time after May, insure accessibility of in- 
formation. Attractive format is a final factor 
recommending the D.A.H. to young as well as 
to mature history students. 

The editors and publishers deserve immedi- 
ately wholehearted and wholesale library support 
for having produced a truly magnificent reference 
work. 


94. Outline of Everything 


New WoNDER BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE : 
comp. and arranged by Henry Chase Hill with 
the cooperation of experts representing each in- 
dustry; ed. and rev. by Will H. Johnston. 
illus. with 700 photographs and drawings 
Philadelphia, John C. Winston Company, c.1939. 
600p. $1.89 

Scope: A layman's handbook of modern invention 

and industry as well as miscellaneous facts 


Arranged: Apparently in no sequential plan but with 
an alphabetic index. 


This is a miscellany of many related and un- 
related things written down for the man on the 
street as well as for the child. In order there 
are presented “the story of" motion pictures, 
vehicular tunnels, airplanes, skyscrapers, dams, 
ticker tape, deep-sea diving, suit of clothes, oil 
well, and interspersed among these topics are 
the answers to such “information please’’ ques- 
tions as “What is technocracy?”” “What book 
does the Statue of Liberty hold in her hand?” 
“What is the origin of the word ‘honeymoon’? 

Preceding all of this and the preface are pic- 
tures and descriptions of the New York and San 
Francisco fairs. Following all of this is a 
topical index. 

Any such miscellaneous assortment of facts is 
doomed to superficiality. I turn to the story 
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of an up-to-date farm and I find such a sketchy 
and superficial account that the city man for 
whom it is written must inevitably conclude he 
can mever understand farming. A better de- 
scription of the modern automobile can be found 
in any physics text. Deep-sea diving begins with 
Anthony and Cleopatra and precious paragraphs 
are wasted travelling down the centuries a line 
to every epoch. The same device of going back 
to Adam and Eve for the origin of everything 
while you wait breathlessly for that understand- 
ing of the modern wonder that never comes, is 
followed consistently. Perhaps the average Amer- 
ican has only sixth grade reading ability, but 
even a sixth grader is entitled to something more 
stimulating. 


95. 1940 Book of Knowledge 


CHILDREN’S BOOK OF THE YEAR, the Book 
of Knowledge annual, 1940; editor-in-chief, 
Holland Thompson. N.Y. Grolier Society, 
¢.1939. 424p. $7.50 

Scope: A child's record 

Arranged: Alphabetically. 

This is the most attractive yearbook for young 
people now published. It has brought a host of 
vital current subjects to young people in readable 
language and good illustrations. Among the 
contributors are three librarians and such authori- 
ties as Arthur H. DeBra on movies, Charlotte 
N. Downs on stamps, Lincoln Ellsworth on 
exploration, and Father Flanagan on Boys Town. 

Especially noteworthy are the career articles 
which were selected on the basis of two ques- 
tionnaires sent to young people. Timely is an 
article on the census by Vergil D. Reed, assistant 
director of the United States census. Pinocchio 
has been revived with Disney's cartoons as em- 
bellishments. Following the alphabetic sequence 
of articles, a welcome change in Book of Knowl- 
edge publications, is a section called ‘Things 
to make and do”. Cross references, bled photos, 
attractive make-up contribute to the excellence 
of this new continuation. The price is too high. 
Otherwise this yearbook is recommended for all 
elementary and secondary school libraries and 
for children’s departments of public libraries. 


of progress for 1939. 


96. Catholic Annual 


THE 1940 NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC. . . 
compiled by the Franciscan Clerics of Holy Name 
College, Washington, D.C. and published with 
ecclesiastical approbation. . . Paterson, N.J. St. 
Anthony's Guild, Franciscan Monastery, c.1940. 
759p. 75c 

Scope: Yearbook of facts with special emphasis on 

those relating to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Arranged: Classified with index in front. 

Here is a rich storehouse of information for 
both Catholics and non-Catholics. As the title 
indicates both general and current facts are con- 
cerned generally with national affairs and par- 
ticularly as they relate to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Among the outstanding features is a splendid 
arrangement of the Roman calendar. Other note- 
worthy inclusions are information on the gov- 
erning body of the Church through its hierarchy 
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and religious orders with titles and functions of 
each; a dictionary of Catholic terms explaining 
the doctrines, ceremonies, liturgy, customs, and 
devotions of the Church; and an admirable eluci- 
dation of the relation between Church and state 
during the present European upheaval. 

Under the headings Catholic Education, Ca- 
tholicism and Literature, Catholic Action, out- 
standing names, organizations, and activities are 
listed. Excerpts and explanations from the En- 
cyclicals issued by the late Pontiffs are also 
included. 

General information on national and state 
governments include texts of the Declaration of 
Independence, Constitution, names, positions and 
terms of office of public officials. Notes on 
etiquette are briefly summarized and Events of 
Catholic Interest in 1939 alphabetically arranged 
under month complete the Almanac. There is 
a good index in front which is not handicapped 
by interleaved ads. Recommended for general 
as well as for Catholic libraries. 


97. Taxes, Taxes, Taxes! 


PRENTICE-HALL TAX DIARY AND MANUAL FOR 


1940. N.Y. Prentice-Hall, inc. c.1939. 430 plus 
507p. $6 
Scope: ‘‘Compendium of tax information . . . of all 


important taxes levied by the Federal Government 
and the States, and a diary showing last days for 
filing and payment. 

Arranged: Taxes classified by type and 
state, and diary by the calendar. 


then by 


As the number, variety and amount of taxes 
increase this handbook grows indispensable. It 
is intelligently conceived, compactly arranged, and 
as nearly accurate as rapid legal changes will 
permit. 

A chart of state taxes in the opening pages 
serves as a national key to income, sales, gift, 
property, stock, and chain store taxes. Then 
follows a section on personal income taxes with 
summaries for each of the 34 states that levy 
them, and a similar section for state corporation 
taxes. Other sections on state taxes summarize 
by states existing laws affecting property, in- 
heritance, gift, and estate. Comparable sections 
cover Federal taxes including income, capital 
stock, excess profits, admission and dues, stamp, 
excise, and miscellaneous. 

The second part of the book is a day by day 
calendar serving as a reminder when taxes fall 
due and when returns should be filed. There 
are also provided blank spaces for additions. 

Certainly no public library can afford to be 
without this basic reference tool, and colleges 
and schools will find it extremely useful for 
effective work in the social sciences. 


98. Guam 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ISLAND OF GUAM. 
Charles F. Reid, Editor, Nathan Habib, Verne 
Jay, Carlo Simonini, associate editors. N.Y. 
H.W. Wilson Co. 1939. 102p. $1.50 


Scope: Comprehensive, annotated, books, periodicals, 
documents. ; ; 
Arranged: Alphabetic subject. 


This is the first of a series of bibliographies 
dealing with the territories and outlying posses- 
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sions of the United States by the Work Projects 
Administration under the editorship of Charles 
F. Reid. Others in the series will deal with 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, 
American Samoa, Panama Canal Zone, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

The importance of Guam has already been 
sufficiently impressed upon the minds of Ameri- 
can citizens by developments in the far east. As 
interest in these 206 square miles of American 
territory and 18,509 American people increases the 
library will be grateful for this tool with which 
to answer some of the questions. The alphabetic 
subject arrangement and the standard Wilson 
style will contribute to easy use. 


99. How Does It Go? 


THE SONGS AMERICA SINGS. _ By 
Willem van Loon and Grace Castagnetta. 
Simon & Schuster, c.1939. 96p. $2 

Scope: 21 

and voice 

Arranged: Artistically. 

Just to prove that reference and art do mix 
the fifth in this series of famous song books is 
here presented. This one above all others will 
answer questions in the reference department 
about the words and notes of America the beauti- 
ful, Dixie, Ob! Susanna, She'll be comin’ round 
the mountain and 17 other songs much in demand. 

Van Loon’s drawings are irresistible for the 
empty frame and vacant space on the wall. His 
introduction tells the story of each of the 21 
songs in his best “Story of Mankind’ style. 
Grace Castagnetta has done a thoughtful job 
by presenting scores that even the beginning 
pianist can play and the rest of the family sing. 
Recommended for all school, college, and public 
libraries. 


Hendrik 
N.Y. 


songs with scores and words for piano 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them please send citations and infor- 
mation to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


15. Although this was Bes mew answered once be- 
fore, two of our Fugitive-finders have submitted 
clippings | from Walter Winchell’s column of Feb. 

bout 20 years ago, Fred R. Barnard was 
discussing art and copy at a luncheon. . . He 
said: ne look is worth a thousand words’. . . 
He used it to read a spread in Printers’ Ink on 
Dec. 8, 1921. He credited ‘a famous Japanese 
yr oy mal so that people would take it seriously. 
n the issue of Printers’ Ink for March 10, 1927, 
he changed the word look to picture “A this time 


credited it to ‘a Chinese proverb’. . Barnard 
submits photostats to prove it, and we - happy 
to make a record of it now, so that he may in- 
herit all the ‘Confucius Say’ blame.’’ Gladys E. 
Love, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y., and Sereta 


Morris, City Library, Wichita, Kansas were the 


thoughtful ones. 


31. This one broke all records; thus far exactly 40 
Wilson Bulletin readers have written in to tell 
Mary C. Webb the poem she referred to is ‘‘Cur- 
few must not ring tonight,’’ the author is Rose 
Harwick Thorpe, a notice of whose death ap- 
peared in the Wilson Bulletin for Sept. 1939, 
p. 10. Bartlett's, Stevenson’s and other sources 
are cited for the poem itself. Here are the forty 


who re ao Mrs. E. Weaver, Columbiana, 
Ohio ; Pierce, , + &.., Miss. ; James J. 
Damas, To! edo, Ohio; Thomas S. Hardin Uni- 


versity College, Northwestern University ; Madeline 


43. 


44, 


45. 


47. 
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Longhway, Tower, Minn.; Robert C. Tucker, 
Louisiana State University ; Sister Marie, Nazareth, 
Ky.; Helen odgson, Old Hickory, Tenn. 


Margaret Southwick, 7 Ind.; Josephine lee 
Chrysler, Philadel hia; _. Jacksonville, Ill. ; 
unsigned, Alton, IIl.; pa & s. Metcalf, Boston : 
Walter R. Spoffard, Chicago ; Marie jane Mc- 
Neal, Lawrenceville, Va.; Laura Ide Bai ey, Ham- 
mondsport, N.Y Lucille Stull, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Catherine T. Casey, New Richmond, Wis. : 
Jeannette Miller, Oakland, Calif.; Charlotte D! 
Conover, St. Louis ; Miriam Allen de Ford, ‘‘not 
a librarian, but a reader of W.L.B.’’, San Fran- 


cisco; Active Book Stores, Chicago; Ethel K. 
Anderson, Dunkirk, N.Y.; Reba Smart, Prairie 
Du Chien, Wisconsin; 


Ellen Ewin Cleveland, 
Ohio; Sister M. Bernardine, White Blains ; 
Alice M. Norwood, Knoxville, Tenn. ; May Nk: 
ill, Carthage, Mo.; Jane Jasserand, Dodge City, 
Kansas; Boyce Broadus, Tarrant, Ala.; Ada Hol- 
laday, Meridian, Miss.; Helen Clapp, Beaumont, 
Calif.; Eunice V. Pierce, San Diego, Calif.; A. 
Marjorie Taylor, Rochester, N.Y. Jean L. Ross, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Florence S. Hellman, Library of 


Congress, Washington, D.C. ; Josephine L. Met- 
calfe, Deer Park, Texas; Ethel M. Walker, De- 
troit, Mich.; Caroline Dunn, Indianapolis; Mar- 
jorie H. Kobler, San Diego County, Calif. (Please 


forgive me for not acknowledging all of ihe kind 
notes and comments included in many of your let 
ters. I sincerely appreciate the interest you express 
in this department.) 


Dorothea E. Aylen, Carnegie Public Library, Ot 

tawa, Canada, submits, 
“This is from the Berceuse from Jocelyn by 
Benjamin Godard.’’ Charlotte D. Conover, Sou- 
lard Branch Library, St. Louis, and Emilie 
D. B. Benedict, Syracuse University Library, add 
the information that Victor record 8421-B, sung 
by Richard Crooks, aed the line as requested, 
but Nathan Haskell Dole’s translation (in Oper- 
atic Anthol ogy, v.3, Max Spicker, ed.) gives 
the line as “‘Oh—wake not yet from out thy 
dream.’ Nothing has been received yet on Mis 
Hoskins’ first song. 


Mrs. A. F. Arnold of gem Og R.I. writes, 
a reader has been a to find the 
author of the following: all God's posses 
sions islands are the Be TY ‘ 
(I hape this is not too late. Although the re 
quest is dated November 29, it reached me in 
March!) 


Edith W. Cottrell of the New,Utrech High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. is in trouble with this one: 

“We all know that Conestoga Wagons and 
other wagons of transport to the West were 
driven on the right hand side. Nowadays all 
vehicles are driven on the left. What was the 
reason for driving on the right in former days, 
and why was the change made?”’ 


Sereta Morris, City library, Wichita, Kansas, asks, 
“Do you sup ee you could help me locate a 
short story abin Three Thirteen,’’ author un 
known? It is a weird story of a haunted ship 
cabin in which kelp grew. 


‘‘Among your fugitives,"’ writes Azile Wofford of 
the University of Kentucky, ‘“‘will you include the 
desire for information about a book entitled The 
Cocoanut Basket. 1 read it as a child from a Sun- 
day School library and purely for sentimental rea- 
sons would like to know more about it or secure 


a copy. 


Helen Clapp of enemaet District Library, Cali- 
fornia, Sod I like to know the author and title 
of the poem or song in which occur the follow 
ing phrases: 


Where Potomac’s streams are flowing 
Virginia's borders thru 

Where the White-sailed ships are going 
Sailing to the ocean blue 


Tolling and knelling 
ith a sad sweet sound 
O’er the waves the tones are swelling 
By Mount Vernon's sacred ground 


Hushed the sound of mirth and singing 
Silent everyone =e 
While the solemn bells are ringing 
By the tomb of Washington. 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly column, sponsored by the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of the American Library Association, 
is concerned chiefly with reporting and integrating the 
activities of the younger librarians. Junior groups are 
asked to send regular reports and recommendations. 
Correspondence and articles from individual librarians 
pertaining to the work and welfare of library assistants 
are also welcome. Material submitted for publication 
should preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s 
editorial representative and ‘‘co-ordinator’’: Marian C. 
Young, Des Moines Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa.) 


Chairman’s Column 


GAIN this year those three ingredients which 

have been so characteristic of Junior Mem- 
ber conferences—social activities, free discussion, 
and serious work—will be mixed to make our 
group meetings among “the best at the Confer- 
ence. 


Juniors At Work 


On Wednesday morning, the ANNUAL Bust- 
NESS MEETING—a time when we all talk over 
what this organization of ours has been doing. 
Part of the business meeting will, of course, be 
devoted to committee reports, but, reports which 
you will not be able to describe as “dry as dust.” 
You'll want to hear Gretchen Garrison tell about 
ways of helping the staff member orient himself 
in a new position. You'll want to know to what 
extent librarians do have collections of profes- 
sional literature available and you will wish to 
participate in the discussion of plans for improv- 
ing lending collections of this material. How 
nearly completed is ‘Local Indexes in American 
Libraries”? Can the Juniors suggest a workable 
plan for exchanging duplicate material ? 


What are Juniors in other states doing? Why 
are the Michigan Juniors so successful in publish- 
ing a periodical, and why are the New Jersey 
Juniors able to complete so many useful projects? 
How do Missouri Juniors make themselves so 
vital a part of the state library association? 

What new projects will be suggested? Who 
will be the new officers and what will be their 
programs and goals? 


“The Play’s the Thing” 


The Local Committee promises that the dinner 
at the Queen City Club will be a real treat. With 
Mrs. Ruth Lyons, talented and busy program and 
production manager of WKRC, speaking at the 
dinner, and with the Cincinnati staff indulging 
one of its hobbies in a play, ‘Ex Libris,” the 
Juniors would seem to have a corner on the 
entertainment market Wednesday evening. 


Open House 


We'll hope to meet all Junior Members and 
friends (age limit disregarded) of the Junior 
Members Round Table at Open House, each after- 
noon from 4 to 6. 

Your local hosts for Open House will be: 


Gertrude Corts, Nelsonville; Charles Ferraro, Co- 
lumbus; Clara Gould, Cleveland; Sarah Graham, 
Louisville; Gertrude Kirchner, Toledo; Euphemia 
Nesbitt, Wooster; Mary O'Hara, Akron; Mildred 
Schulze, Cincinnati; Mary Shank, Hamilton; 
Catherine Towers, Covington, Kentucky. 


IRENE FETTY 


CINCINNATI RAMBLINGS 
By the Cincinnati ].M.R.T. 


When Nicholas Longworth planted grape vines 
in the “Garden of Eden,” later named ‘Eden 
Park,” he hoped that Cincinnati would be like 
one of the thriving cities of the old world. Mrs. 
Trollope admitted, in her Domestic manners of 
the Americans, in 1828, “though I do not sympa- 
thize with those who consider Cincinnati as one 
of the wonders of the earth, I certainly think it a 
city of extraordinary size and importance when it 
is remembered that thirty years ago the aboriginal 
forest occupied the ground where it stands, and 
every month appears to extend its limits and its 
wealth.” 

The early settlers who arrived to claim this 
part of the Northwest territory from the Indians 
were constantly threatened by the savages. The 
stone monument at Third and Ludlow streets is 
a silent reminder that on this spot Fort Wash- 
ington was built to aid the community to grow 
and prosper in safety. 


As more people pushed westward and south- 
ward, the Ohio, a convenient highway to the 
west, was crowded with steamboats and barges, 
and the frontier town, named in its earliest days 
Losantiville, became Cincinnati, center of trade, 
gateway to the South. 

Pioneer dress was replaced by the more fashion- 
able elegance of the later nineteenth century. 
One can easily see Vine Street or Fourth, thronged 
with ladies dressed in their Godey fashions, bow- 
ing to their acquaintances and watching carefully 
lest the horsedrawn carriages, wagons and street 
cars splash mud upon their dresses. New arrivals 
to the city could now stay at the hotels that had 
sprung up instead of being forced to board with 
a private family. 

This part of town was perhaps not so attractive 
to the gentlemen as the “Over the Rhine”’ section. 
“The Rhine,” nickname for the Miami and Erie 
Canal, did not remotely resemble the River Rhine, 
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but once across the canal, one stepped into a bit 
of Europe. German homes, German beer gardens, 
gave the appearance of a German city. As one 
walks up Main Street and looks at the narrow 
cobbled streets, the spires of the Catholic and 
Protestant churches with their dedications in Ger- 
man, one recalls the thrifty German populace 
that inhabited this district. 

The German love of singing is shown by the 
numerous singing societies that existed thru the 
later nineteenth century. That the people of Cin- 
cinnati appreciated and enjoyed music is apparent, 
for as early as 1819 the Episcopal singing society 
was organized. The first Saengerfest held in 
America in 1849 at Cincinnati, is still reflected 
in the biennial May Music Festival. A chorus of 
over three hundred voices, recruited from the 
people of Cincinnati, accompanies world renowned 
soloists at these great festivals of song. It is 
natural to suppose that the music loving citizens 
would want a symphony orchestra, and in 1872 
the women of the city started the movement for 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

These same women fostered the idea of an Art 
Museum which was built in Eden Park, on Mt. 
Adams, one of the earliest inhabited hills of Cin- 
cinnati. The new buildings added to the Mu- 
seum, since its dedication in 1886, demonstrate 
how Cincinnati has given its citizens a chance to 
view the best in the world of art. 

To reach Eden Park, one may go up the in- 
cline, past the narrow, steep streets of Mt. Adams. 
Perhaps the Cincinnatians of a generation ago 
stopped on their way to the Art Museum at the 
Rookwood Pottery to watch the skilled fingers of 
the artists fashion pottery. The name of Rook- 
wood has made Cincinnati known thruout the 
world. 

A walk over the Ida Street bridge, a most mod- 
ern structure, gives an excellent view of the city. 
One slows up involuntarily to gaze at the Mon- 
astery of the Passionate Fathers, here since 1873, 
which retains an old world atmosphere while it 
overlooks some of the city’s busiest thoroughfares. 
This was the original site of the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory, dedicated in 1842, which held the dis- 
tinction of being the first United States astronomi- 
cal observatory. 

The winding paths of Eden Park entice any 
visitor to the Museum to walk toward the river. 
Numerous places in the park give superb views 
of the yellow Ohio winding far below. Glancing 
at the large bridges that form graceful patterns 
over the river, one can see for a moment in the 
past the dim figures of the Squirrel Hunters 
crossing the pontoon bridge hastily built in a day. 
This was the only way Cincinnati could transport 
sufficient soldiers in 1862 to the Kentucky shore 
to offer resistance to the threatened invasion by 
the army from the South. 

North of Eden Park, one of the oldest suburbs 
of Cincinnati begins. Here the buildings of the 
old Lane Seminary, no longer used as a theological 
college, remind one of the nearby home of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and the activities of the Un- 
derground Railroad. 

The Tyler Davidson fountain is one Cincin- 
natian’s gift to his city. Presented in 1871, it 
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gives the name to Fountain Square and serves as 
a compass to points of interest in the basin of the 
city. It is also a reminder of the German culture 
of Cincinnati and what the Ohio has done for 
the city. In the fountain, the German artist, 
August von Kreling, portrays his conception of 
the uses of water to mankind. 

That the educational aspects of Cincinnati kept 
pace with its growing populace is evident in all 
its records. An association to investigate the 
“realms of natural history’’ was formed in 1835. 
As early as 1819 the legislature of Ohio granted 
a charter to the Medical College of Ohio. The 
Literary Club was organized in 1849. In 1855 
the small public school libraries were gathered 
in one collection showing the trend toward the 
Public Library. 

The printing press also grew with the city. 
In 1793, the Centinel of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, a four page newspaper 81/, by 1014 inches, 
appeared. By 1893 there were three morning 
and two evening papers in English and three 
German dailies. Today The Enquirer, The Times 
Star, The Post, and The Freie Presse are still 
published. 


Wherever one travels thruout the city, the new 
jostles the old. In the suburbs, modern subdivi- 
sions laid out within the last twenty years offer 
contrast to the older streets with their large trees 
and old homes set back many feet from the side- 
walk. 

In the basin of the city new buildings erected 
on historic spots stand beside old landmarks. 
Thus the visitor is ever reminded of the city’s 
progress and the part it played in the develop- 
ment of the middlewestern section of our country. 


Ohio JMRT 
Officers: 
Chairman: Estella Culp, Cincinnati Public Library. 
Secretary: Mary Adrienne O'Hare, West High School 
Library, Akron. 


Last October at the Ohio Library Association 
meeting, when reports of activities were given, 
it seemed that each organized group had been 
very active. Besides participating in the activi- 
ties of the local library, interesting meetings with 
speakers on important subjects of current inter- 
ests were held. Visits were made to 
institutions. Ohio groups also consider 
gatherings very important in keeping alive the 
spirit of good fellowship. One group explained 
its successful efforts in library orientation classes 
with students. The Ohio JMRT is supporting 
the project of compiling the local index files, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Mildred Stibitz, 
Dayton Public Library. 

We are all anticipating a most interesting week 
in May when the A.L.A. meets in Cincinnati. 
As the Ohio State Chairman, from Cincinnati, | 
extend a welcome to all to enjoy the A.L.A. in 
Cincinnati. 


special 


social 


EsTELLA CULP 


{Reports from Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, the other states in the Central district, will be 
published in June.]} 
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JMRT CANDIDATES 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Candidates 


JMRT Candidates 


The nominating committee (Emma _ Louise 
Schwalb, Katharine Stokes, Emma Louise Wills, 
Lois M. Zimmerman, chairman) submits the 
following report. Voting will take place at the 
JMRT business meeting in Cincinnati 


For Chairman: 


center row, left to 


(Pictured ab right) 
ANNA L. GLANTZ, Goucher College Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
Baltimore JMRT Program chairman, 1936-37; 
Chairman, 1937-38, Maryland Library Association 
Program Chairman, 1937-38; “The Booklist goes 
to College,”” Wilson Library Bulletin, May 1938. 


JOHN M. CONNOR, Medical Library, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York, N.Y. 
Chairman Metropolian New York Group JMRT, 
1937-39; Speaker at Kansas City conference, June 
1938, on ‘What local groups can do’’; Chairman 
Nominating Committee JMRT 1939; Guest Speaker, 
Junior Members luncheon, New Jersey Library As 
sociation, Annual Conference, Atlantic City, N.J., 
April 1939; Article, with Fanny Sheppard, ‘“Two 
Juniors would reorganize,’ Wilson Library Bul 
letin, June 1939; New York State Junior Mem- 
bers Section: Vice-Chairman 1938-39, Chairman 
1939- Chairman, Duplicate Exchange Com- 
mittee, JMRT 1940- 


ETHEL M. WALKER, Mackenzie High School Library, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Detroit JMRT: Member Project Committee, 1937- 
38; Chairman of Publicity, 1938-39; Chairman of 
Program and Project Committee, 1939-40; Michi- 


for Office 


gan JMRT: Chairman of Publicity, 1937-38; State 
Chairman, 1938-39; Member of Executive Board, 
1939-40; Secretary Central District, JMRT, 1939- 


40. 


For Executive Board: 


(Pictured 


MARIE DROLET, 
Alabama. 


Chairman, State Committee on Directory of Ala- 
bama Librarians, 1939-40; Chairman, Bibliography 
of Alabama Authors, American Association of 
University Women, 1939-40; Vice-Chairman, Tus- 
caloosa (Ala.) Junior Members, 1939-40. 


above, 


upper left) 


University of Alabama, University, 


JOHN R. BANISTER, Michigan State Library, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Michigan JMRT: Executive Board, 1938-39; Chair- 
man, 1939-40; Acting President, Lansing Library 
Club, 1939-40; Department Editor, The Michigan 
Librarian; Editor, The Junior Librarian; Member, 
JMRT Comm. on Lending Collections of Profes- 
sional Literature. 


For Secretary-Treasurer: 
lower 
Bethlehem 


(Pictured above, 


DoroTHY HEIDERSTADT, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Junior Members: Secretary-Treasurer, 
1938-39; Chairman, 1939-40; Member Local In- 
dexes Committee, JMRT of PLA, 1938-39; Editor, 
News Letter, 1938-39, 1939-40; Member Executive 
Board, Pennsylvania Library Association, 1939-40. 


right) 


Public Library, 


Ropert A. 
( olorado. 


LukF, Colorado State Library, Denver, 


Colorado JMRT: Chairman, Library Directory 
Committee, 1938-39; Vice-President, 1939-40; 


Member Advisory Council Colorado Education Art 
Section, 1939- 











eoemnen about schoaql libraries is 


{This 
ilson Library Bulletin under the 


gar J de 
prepared for the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 


Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and _ contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.]} 


Cincinnati Program Plans 


UR sessions are concentrated toward the lat- 

ter half of the week in the hope that it 
will therefore be more possible for school li- 
brarians to attend A.L.A. 

Wednesday morning there will be two break- 
fasts. The Private School Librarians will meet at 
University School at 9 A.M., price 60 cents. Res- 
ervations without money may be sent to Corrine 
Hutchins, University School Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The topic for discussion will be: “The 
Present Status and Apparent Trend of Private 
School Libraries.” The School Library Supervisors 
meet at 8:30 at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, price 
$1.35. Reservations without money may be sent 
to Mary Helen Pooley, Withrow High School Li- 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio. The meeting will be 
open to school library supervisors only and their 
discussion topic is: “The Purpose and Consequent 
Organization of Elementary School Libraries.” 

On Wednesday the high school librarians of 
Cincinnati will hold open house. Visitors will 
be guests of the high school librarians for tea 
from 3 to 4 P.M. at the following high schools: 
Hughes, Walnut Hills, Western Hills, Withrow, 
and Woodward. Directions for reaching the 
schools may be obtained at the School Section 
booth. 

Wednesday evening brings 
when we meet for dinner at 6:30 P.M. in the 
Pavilion Caprice, Netherland Plaza Hotel, price 
$2. Our guest speaker will be Mrs. Marjorie 
Hill Allee. Reservations without money may be 
sent to Helen Carson, Walnut Hills High School 
Library, Cincinnati. 

On Friday we again turn our attention to seri- 
ous matters at our business meeting at 10 A. M. 
We have the important question of reorganiza- 
tion to decide. Shall we be an autonomous divi- 
sion of the A.L.A. or an autonomous section of 
a division composed of School Libraries Section, 
The Section for Work with Children, and the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table. This is 
a history-making decision for the Section, so 
save time for this meeting. Preliminary discus- 
sion is found in the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
March 1940. Copies of the mimeographed dis- 
cussion at midwinter meeting are still available 
from Willard A. Heaps, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University. 

Friday afternoon at 2:30 is the Joint meeting. 
John Tunis, author of The Iron Duke and Duke 
Decides, will speak for the Young People’s group. 


our gala event 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


Frieda Heller, Librarian of the University School 
Library of Columbus, Ohio, will speak for the 
Schools Section. Alan Lomax of the Library of 
Congress will speak for the Section for Library 
Work with Children. 

Our final and general session will be on Satur- 
day at 10 A.M. The topic is: “Kindergarten to 
College: Twelve Years of School Library Serv- 
ice,” and our speakers will be C. Irene Hayner 
of University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
whose topic is “The Library in the Centralized 
Twelve-Grade School: What is its Future?” 
Nora Beust, School Library Specialist in the Li- 
brary Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., continues the theme with 
“The Library in the Centralized Twelve-Grade 
School: How Does it Function?” Mrs. Lucy 
Gragg Wood of the University School Library, 
Lexington, Kentucky, completes the picture with 
a discussion of the elementary school library 
under the title “The Littlest Un.” 


There are many meetings of other groups and 
sections that will be of interest to school li- 
brarians. There will be a School Libraries Sec- 
tion booth where you can meet your friends, rest, 
and become acquainted with other librarians. | 
hope to meet you all there. 


GRETCHEN WESTERVELT 
Chairman, School Libraries Section 


Student Assistants 


Viewpoints on the utilization of pupil assist- 
ants vary from the simplest type of routine serv- 
ices to socialized management and control. An 
interesting course. designed as both pre-vocational 
activity and a preparation for student assistant 
work in a college library is that described by 
Mary Pispeky, librarian of the Beaver Falls, Pa., 
Senior High School, who writes: 


“‘Any school whose philosophy and objectives 
attempt to meet the needs of the individuals 
and strive to serve the individuals in the school 
will find a definite need for a class of library 
assistants. 

Our course is divided into two years of work, 
with one credit given for the first year and two 
credits for the second year. The first part is 
spent in getting a foundation of library funda- 
mentals, using the pane Manual by Marie 
Toser (new rev. ed., 1939, Wilson). Each 
student spends one hour daily in the library 
as a practice period and one hour each on two 
evenings weekly after school assisting in check- 
ing out books and doing room wor 

The second year students spend an hour daily 
in a practice period, which is occupied with 
desk work, mechanical preparation of new 
books, typing, mending, checking mail, aoding 
shelves, etc. In addition each — is required 
to spend five hours weekly in either the Junior 
High School Library or the Carnegie Free Pub- 
lic Library. The majority of this time is spent 
in taking the librarian’s place at the desk and 
actually assisting patrons, the rest of the time 
in the children’s room, filing cards, and pre- 
paring magazines and newspapers for the racks. 
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All the work of first and second-year students 
is a under close supervision. 
requisite of both years’ work is reading. 
Each pupil reads either a fiction or a non- 
fiction book every other week and hands in a 
written report of the book read. The outline 
of the course is very flexible and can 
changed as the objectives of the school change. 
It was planned with the purpose of giving 
prospective college students an opportunity to 
prepare for a_ student me as an assistant 
in a college library and to give those students 


who do not go to college a better preparation 
for continuing their education on their own 
initiative.’’ 


Student Staff Manual 


Because a crowded schedule made it impossible 
for her student assistants to meet in a group for 
instruction and lessons, Betty Elinor Gosnold, 
Lincolnton, N.C., High School Library, prepared 
an interesting mimeographed forty-seven page 
manual entitled “May I Show You Around?” 
This text contains only the necessary rules, de- 
scriptions of procedures, and the very simplest 
explanations of cataloging, book selection, ref- 
erence work, filing, and shelving as done in this 
library. It has proven its usefulness as a time- 
saver, a source of information, and a consistently 
available guide. 

Its philosophy (found in the introduction) is 
interesting because it reveals the spirit of such 
student work: 


group of eighteen— 
volunteer; or are you 


“You are one of a 
chosen, perhaps; or a 
a seeker after that precious half-unit offered 
for a term of work in the library? Regardless 
of the motive which led you to enter the group 
of library assistants (or Bibliophiles as we 
proudly call ourselves), do your best—work for 
the school, for the library, for your half-unit, 
or for the fun of it! 

You will find some of your work hard, much 
of it easy; demands that seem exacting will be 
made of you; impossible questions will be asked 
you. At times you will be tempted to loaf 
with your job half done—but if you finish your 
assigned task first, you may loaf with my 
blessing !"’ 


Cost was next to nothing. The paper came 
free of charge from the school office; the board 
covers were found in the trash barrels of a nearby 
print shop; the WPA did the binding. 

Do any other schools have their own staff 
manuals, pupil assistant work sheets or work- 


books ? 
Periodical Care 


Mabel Bacot, Librarian of the George S. 
Gardiner High School, Laurel, Mississippi, adds 
her experiences to that found in the November 
issue. She writes: 


“Last spring, having tried all schemes sug- 
gested, I experimented by purchasing one yard 
of dark green fabrikoid and making for the 
most popular current numbers covers a little 
larger than the magazines. This one yard of 
material at eighty-nine cents plus eleven cents 
ostage (one dollar in all) made three covers 
or the Saturday Evening Post, one for the 
Ladies Home Journal, one for Aviation, and 
one for Popular Mechanics, averaging less than 
seventeen cents per cover. From the ten cent 
store I secured a card of drill points, two of 
which were large enough to accomodate one- 
fourth inch shoe strings for fastening on the 
covers. After at least one month's service, 
when the covers were removed, it was hard 
to tell that the magazines had been used. 
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Being so well pleased with the experiment, 
I purchased at the beginning of this session 
five more yards of fabrikoid, and now I keep 
on the shelves just above the labels the last 
three numbers of each magazine. Not only 
are the magazines in good condition when they 
are removed to be replaced by later issues, but 
not one number has been lost. The covers are 
flexible, making the magazines easy to handle, 
they do not turn up at the corners, they do 
not show soil, and they may be used from 
year to year.’’ 


Pocket Books 


Several librarians have reported the success of 
the introduction of the new series of Pocket 
Books for school library use. Fifty-three titles 
have already been issued, many of them titles 
regularly included in required reading lists. Some 
schools purchase many copies, thus permitting 
extended time on loans, others use class fees in 
purchasing several copies of each title, with the 
library assuming the responsibility for circulation 
in view of the fact that the library budget and 
financial burden is considerably reduced. Several 
high schools do not accession these copies, but 
report greater freedom in discarding when worn 
out, and find the problem of replacement con- 
siderably lessened both in expense and trouble. 


Find-of-the-Month 


Visual aids: exhibits, charts, graphs, maps and 
pictures available from various agencies and use- 
ful in high school and college teaching, is com- 
piled by Lili Heimers and issued by the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair at 
50 cents. It includes no pamphlet material (see 
Miller list in November, 1939, W.L.B.), but 
many items useful in both classrooms and li- 
braries 





A collection of some 20,000 newspaper maps 
and articles, portraits, autographed letters and 
other material relating to the World War, gath- 
ered together in nineteen large volumes by Julius 
Franke, has been given to the Brooklyn Public 
Library by Frank R. Thoms of the firm of Thoms 
& Eron, book dealers. The detail maps cover 
nearly every square foot of strategic ground on 
the Western front; if the military phase of the 
present war develops, these will assume increasing 
importance for students. 

Starting as a cartographical history of the 
World War, the Franke collection was enlarged 
to include portraits of the chief actors in its 
events and then to embrace all material bearing 
on the subject. There are many letters signed by 
prominent persons, hundreds of broadsides, some 
exceedingly rare; leaflets and circulars from war 
and peace associations, and numbers of little 
known magazines which survived for only a few 
issues, such as The Americas, John Bull and The 
Fatherland. 

Here and there a personal touch is given to the 
collection through a soldier's postcard or a letter 
dealing with phases of the war as seen through 
American eyes. 

The items are tipped and mounted to folio and 
bound in cloth and half-morocco volumes 131/, by 
181, inches. 








AL. A. 


By Edwin 


Grants to the A.L.A. 


HE Carnegie Corporation of New York has 

recently made three grants to the A.L.A. 
which will provide a subsidy for the Journal 
of Documentary Reproduction during the next 
three years, and will enable the Association to 
survey the library resources of the New York 
City area and to make a study of regional union 
cataloging. The two latter projects will be un- 
der the supervision of the A.L.A. Board on 
Resources, of which Robert B. Downs of New 
York University Library is chairman. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant 
for use of the A.L.A. Committee on Photographic 
Reproduction of Library Materials in making 
improvements on microfilm machines given to 
British and French centers, in preparing an ex- 
hibit for demonstration and instruction in this 
country, and in supplying certain mechanical aids 
needed by the Committee. 


General Sessions at Cincinnati 


The programs for A.L.A. general sessions at 
the Cincinnati Conference, May 26-June 1, have 
been tentatively announced as follows: 


Monday, May 27 at 10:00 a. M.—To be de- 
voted to action on the report of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws, which will present 
amendments embodying the changes recom- 
mended in the report of the Third Activities 
Committee, as approved at the Midwinter meet- 
ing by the A.L.A. Council. 

Monday, May 27 at 8:30 Pp. M.—Address of 
welcome by Chalmers Hadley and presidential 


address by Raiph Munn. 
Tuesday, May 28 at 10:00 A. M.—'‘Laying 
the Foundation”"’ by Jean Carolyn Roos, and 


“College and University Libraries’’ by Carl 
M. White. 

Thursday, May 30 at 8:00 p. M.—'‘Should Li- 
braries Censor Books?"" a town meeting of 
the air with George V. Denny, Jr. 

Friday, May 31 at 8:30 Pp. M.—''Keynote for 


1940-41'" by President-elect Essae Martha Cul- 
ver, and ‘‘The Library of Congress’’ by Archi- 
bald MacLeish. The Lippincott and White 


awards will also be made at this session and 
officers for the coming year will be introduced. 


School Library Conference 


Mildred Batchelder, chief of the School and 
Children’s Library Division at A.L.A. head- 
quarters, spoke on “What Librarians are doing 
in the School’s New Guidance Program” at a 
Conference on Guidance thru the School Library 
held at Simmons College early in April under 
the sponsorship of the Simmons School of Li- 
brary Science and the New England School Li- 
brary Association. 


NOTES 


E. Williams 


Cincinnati Meetings 


A total of 185 meetings of various kinds have 
been scheduled for the A.L.A. Conference in Cin- 
cinnati, May 26 to June 1. The following notes 
refer to open meetings which may be of interest 
to librarians who are not members of the par- 


table 


2:30 P.M. 
symposium on 


ticular section or round concerned: 


Agricultural Libraries Section Tuesd 
28: Program includes a 


documents and periadicals. 


Archives and 


la May 


| ' 
jupiicate 


Libraries Committee—2:30 P.M. Monday, 
May 27: Talks by Sargent B. Child, Margaret Sher 
burne Eliot and Douglas C. McMurtrie, all of the 
Historical Records Survey, with an appraisal of the 
survey by Robert C. Binkley. The 
10:00 A.M. on Wednesday morning is to be devoted 
to discussion of historical societies, with ¢ 


meeting at 


manuscript collections. Speakers will be 
Boyd and Herbert A. Kellar. 

Association of College and Reference Libraries: College 
Library Subsection—2:30 P.M. Monday, May 27 
Julian S. Fowler will speak on ‘“‘The Staff Meeting 


as a Departmental Seminar for the Intellectual Ds 
velopment of the Library Staff."’ A.C.R.L. general 
session 2:30 P.M. Thursday, May 30 Ra 
Walters, president of the University of Cin 
will speak on the early history of the city 
C. Binkley will discuss the program of the Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research. 





Bibliographical Society of America—10:00 A.M. Wednes 


day, May 29: William A. Jackson will speak 
‘‘Microphotography and the Bibliographer 

Bookbinding Committee—2:30 P.M. Monday, May 27 
Frank K. Walter will discuss ‘‘Administrative Re 
sponsibility for Book Conservation’’ and Pelham Barr 
of the Library Binding Institute will speak on t 
fication. 

Business and Technology Section—2:30 P.M. Tuesday, 
May 28: George A. Schwegmann of the Library of 
Congress will talk on ‘‘Microphotography in Busi 


ness and Industry.” 


Catholic Library Association—2:30 P.M. Wednesday, May 
29: ‘‘European Printing, 1440-1940,"' and ‘‘Amet 
can Printing’’ will be the subject of speeches by 
Rev. Francis A. Mullin and Rev. John M 


O. M. Cap.—10:00 A.M. Saturday, June 1: Herman 
Fussler will discuss ‘‘Recent Developments in Micro 
photography.”’ 

Cooperative Cataloging Committee—10:00 A.M. Friday, 
May 31: Program wili include discussion of the 


future of the cooperative cataloging project. 


Documentation: A session on international cooperation in 
documentation will be sponsored jointly by the Bi! 
liography Committee and the Committee on Archives 
and Libraries, at 10:00 A.M. Thursday, May 30. 

Friends of the Library Luncheon—12:30 P.M. Thursday, 
May 30: Speakers ‘will include Louis Bromfield, 
Murray Seasongood and Ralph Munn. Representa 
tives of various types of library will discuss ‘‘How 
to Organize Friends of the Library Groups and How 
they Function in Behalf of Libraries’’ at the afte: 
noon session beginning at 2:45, following the 
luncheon. 
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Junior Members: The Rose Room of the Gibson Hotel 
has been set aside from 4:00 ta 6:00 P.M. daily for 
Junior Members’ open house. 


Library Buildings Round Table—2:30 P.M. Friday, May 
31: Milton J. Ferguson will speak on the new 
Brooklyn Public Library building. 


National Association of State Libraries with League of 
Library Commissions, County and Regianal Libraries 
Section, and Library Extension Board—2:30 P.M. 
Monday, May 27: A panel discussion on ‘‘Strength- 
ening the State Library Agency.”’ 


Professional Training Section—10:00 A.M. Thursday, 


May 30: Maurice F. Seay of the University of Ken- 
tucky will discuss ‘In-Service Training.”’ 


Public Relations Committee—2:30 
27: Dr. William G. Hart of 
will speak on ‘Effective Public 


P.M. Monday, May 
Ohio State University 
Relations Films.’’ 


Salaries, Staff and Tenure Board—10:00 A.M. Thursday, 
May 30: A discussion of classification and pay plans 
for libraries in junior colleges, colleges, universities, 
and teacher-training institutions. 


Section for Library Work with 
Tuesday, May 28: The 
awards will be 
follow at 6:30. 


Children—2:30 P.M. 
Newbery and Caldecott 
made, and the awards dinner will 


Sectian for Library Work with Children, School Libraries 


Section, and Young People’s Reading Round Table 
(Joint Session) 2:30 P.M. Friday, May 31: Speak 
ers will include Alan Lomax, on ‘‘Young America’s 
Heritage of Folk Ballads, and John Tunis, on 


“"We Bequeath to the Kid from 


Small Libraries Round Table 
31 ‘The American Recent Children’s 
Books,"" by Harriet C. Long, and ‘Regional Coordi 
nation of Small Libraries,’’ by Edith L. Smith. 


Tompkinsville.’ 


10:00 
scene in 


A.M. Friday, May 


Staff Organizations Round Table Luncheon 
on Tuesday, May 28: A dis 


12:00 o'clock 
ission of staff bulletins. 
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Trustees Section with Public Relations Committee— 
2:30 P.M. Friday, May 31: ‘‘Public Relations for 
Public Agencies,"’ by Elton D. Woolpert of the 


National City Managers Association, followed by a 
discussion by Ralph Shaw. 

University Library Extension Service Round Table— 
Luncheon, 1:00 P.M. Wednesday, May 29: ‘“‘Up-to- 
the-Minute Education by Pamphlet,’’ by Leland 
Smith. 


The foregoing represents only a few items from 
a few meetings. In addition to noted 
above, the following groups are also planning 
open meetings at Cincinnati: 


those 


Acquisition Department Heads of Research 
Libraries, Adult Education Board, Adult Edu- 
cation Round Table, American Library Insti- 
tute, Art Reference Round Table, Association 
of Research Libraries, Catalog Section, Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America, Committee on Work with the Blind, 
Committee on Work with the Foreign Born, 
County and Regional Libraries Section, Group 
for Work with Teachers and School Admin- 


istrators, Harvard Club, Hospital Libraries 
Round Table, 

Junior College Subsection, Kentucky Library 
Association, League of Library Commissions, 
Lending Section, Library Unions Round Table, 
Music Library Association, 

Order and Book Selection Round Table, 
Parent Education Committee, Private School 


Librarians, Progressive Librarians Council, Pub- 
lic Documents Committee, Reference Librarians 


Subsection, Religious Books Section, 

School Libraries Section, School Library Sup- 
ervisors, Serials Section, Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions Subsection, Theatre Library Associa- 
tion, University Libraries Subsection, Visual 
Methods Committee, W.P.A. Library Project 
Supervisors, and Young People’s Reading. 


THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Should be ordered directly from the issuing li 
Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent. 
Libraries wishing tq have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Harold W. Tucker, 
chairman. Do not neglect to inform the Committee as 
to whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked on the sr sent. 

The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house for 
information on lists available or in progress. Samples of 
lists, even if not intended for listing in the Forum, are 
desired ; please mark such lists clearly ‘‘not available for 
distribution."’ 


Lists 


brarie 





An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. Unless 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 
ENOCH PRATT FREE lib 

*Automotive work (Books about your job 


no 5) 7p ‘40 mimeo 5c 

The best bets among science books, selections 
of the Scientific Book Club 1930-39 12p '40 
mimeo 5c 

*A bibliography of pictorial statistics 8p '39 5c 

*How to draw cartoons and caricatures (Art 
booklist no 55) 6p "39 4c 

*To top it all, books for the graduate 8p '40 3c 

*The West 1937 with a supplement December 
1939 15p ‘40 mimeo 10c 

*Woodworking trades (Books about your job 
no 6) 10p '40 mimeo 5c 


LoNG BEACH (California) public lib 
*American neutrality 4p ‘39 mimeo 2c 
*Far eastern puzzle 4p '39 mimeo 2c 
Gardens 4p '39 mimeo 2c 
When the West was young 4p °38 mimeo 2c 
*Your government 4p ‘39 mimeo 2c 


MINNEAPOLIS public lib 

*Bedtime is story time 8p 40 mimeo 3c 

*Essays old and new 6p ‘40 mimeo 3c 

*Finland, a list of books about the republic 
farthest north 6p '40 mimeo 3c 

Headliners books for older boys 6p ’40 mimeo 
SC 

*Who remembers ? 
‘40 mimeo 3c 


Best sellers of yesterday 6p 


New YorK MUNICIPAL REFERENCE lib 
Automobile engineman 2p "39 mimeo 20c 
Climber and pruner 2p '39 mimeo 20c 
College clerk 6p ’40 mimeo 20c 


St. PAuL public lib 
Books for buildérs 1p '40 mimeo 
Books for men 4p *40 mimeo 
Books help make a garden grow 4p '40 mimeo 
The play's the thing 4p ’40 mimeo 
Printing 4p '40 mimeo 
The world in maps 1p ’40 mimeo 








For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


ERHAPS the most outstanding achievement 

of English county librarians is their ability 
to design not only beautiful new and remodelled 
library buildings, but also the furniture that 
goes in them. This flare for designing is also 
apparent in their attractive, colorful book lists, 
reports, and other printed matter. 

American county librarians will have an op- 
portunity to see examples of this work in the 
County and Regional Libraries exhibit at A.L.A. 
While this exhibit is concerned mainly with 
showing the situation in the field in the middle 
western and southern states, a section will be 
devoted to a display from outstanding English 
county libraries. Kent, Devon, Derby, Hereford, 
Northumberland, Lancashire and others have con- 
tributed such things as photographs of the lovely 
new functional branch buildings in Lancashire, a 
beautiful old Stuart building remodelled into a 
centre at Dronfield, in Derbyshire, the book vans 
of Kent and Lancashire, an agricultural show 
exhibit in Devon, and any amount of printed 
material. We hope you'll make a special effort 
to see this exhibit. 

Registrants for the A.L.A. County and Regional 
Library Institute have already received announce- 
ments of a tour of county library stations in 
Hamilton County which has been arranged for 
Thursday, May 23. It is good news that plans 
are also underway for an additional tour on Fri- 
day, May 31. While the first is concerned almost 
entirely with rural areas, the second will include 
visits to both city and county branches and sta- 
tions. 

Reservations for both tours should be made 
with Ernestine Grafton, Cincinnati Public Library, 
as soon as possible. 

How can we become better acquainted with 
other county and regional library workers? was 
one of the questions that was discussed in- 
formally many times during the San Francisco 
A.L.A. last year. 

If we are to work closely together as a group, 
it is important for us to meet frequently and 
share ideas together. 

The Chicago Planning Conference at Mid- 
winter was a small beginning in this direction. 


It is hoped that our first A.L.A. County and 
Regional Library Institute, bringing together as 
it will, some hundred and fifty library extension 
workers from thirty states, will do much to 
further this end. It is fortunate that we are able 
to hold it in a suburban hotel where it is easier 


* Librarian, Hunterdon Cqunty Library, Flemington, 
N.J._ This department is sponsored by the County 
and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 


for members to get to know each other. We 
hope, too, that the discussion at institute ses- 
sions will be alive and free. 

It rather looks as if there will be plenty of 
opportunity to share ideas at the regular A.L.A. 
conference meetings also! 

On Monday afternoon, there will be a joint 
meeting of our Section with the League of Li- 
brary Commissions, the National Association of 
State Libraries, and the Library Extension Board, 
where there will be a panel discussion, led by 
Ralph Ulveling, of Detroit, on ‘Strengthening 
state library leadership.” Panel members have 
been chosen to represent the interests of all four 
groups and there will also be open discussion. 

What direction should activities of the Section 
take if it is to be alive and important to us as 
extension workers? will be the subject for open 
discussion at the County and Regional Libraries 
Section luncheon to be held at the Hotel Sinton 
on Tuesday, May 28, at 12:30 P.M. 

Should the County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion affiliate with the League of Library Com- 
missions, the National Association of State Li- 
braries, and other allied groups to form a division 
under the new A.L.A. reorganization plan? This 
question will be discussed at meetings of all 
three groups. 

To aid in getting a wide expression of opinion 
from Section members, a committee has been 
appointed which consists of Ethel Berry, Henne- 
pin Co., Minn., Chairman, Mrs. Mary O. Besore, 
Mercer Co., N.J., Mrs. Harriet Davids, Kings 
Co., Calif., Hoyt Galvin, Regional Library Serv- 
ice, Huntsville, Ala. and Maud Grill, Jackson 
County, Michigan. 

If you have decided opinions on any of these 
matters and are unable to attend these meetings, 
we hope you will express them in letters to the 
Chairman before May fifteenth. 

It is good news that the Regional Library 
Service so auspiciously begun under TVA leader- 
ship at Huntsville, Alabama, is to be continued. 

Since the TVA construction program in North- 
east Alabama is now completed, library service 
in this area is no longer needed, and TVA as- 
sistance ceased at the end of 1939. 

However, local government agencies are con- 
vinced of the value of the library program and 
have made appropriations for its continuation and 
expansion. 

This Regional Library Service serves the schools 
and communities of three counties with a book 
truck and many branches and rural stations. 
Headquarters are maintained in the Huntsville 
Public Library. 
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The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor * 


66 TILIZATION OF RESOURCES” will be 

the theme for the thirty-second annual 
convention of the Special Libraries Association to 
be held at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, June 3-6. Over sixty special librarians 
in South Bend, Whiting, Bloomington, Ft. Wayne, 
and Indianapolis as well as the S.L.A. chapters in 
other cities of the region are cooperating. 

Monday, designated as “Association Day,” has 
been set aside for Executive Board, Advisory 
Council, and special committee meetings, con- 
ferences of group and chapter officers with their 
liaisons, also visits to local libraries. College and 
university librarians will have Dr. William Ran- 
dall, Editor of the Library Quarterly, as guest 
speaker at a luncheon meeting. 

At the first general session on Tuesday morn- 
ing Mary Louise Alexander, Director of the 
Bibliographical Planning Committee of Phila- 
delphia, will keynote the convention with a talk 
on “Undeveloped Resources of Special Librarians.” 
Sources for information about South and Central 
America will be another topic for discussion. 

Another general session planned by Marian C. 
Manley, of the Newark Business Branch Library, 
will be held Tuesday evening in the Indiana 
World War Memorial. Carl H. Milam, Secre- 
tary of A.L.A., Eleanor Cavanaugh, Librarian of 
Standard Statistics and Columbia University fac- 
ulty member, Errett W. McDiarmid, Jr., of the 
Illinois Library School, and Marion Rawls, Li- 
brarian of the Burnham Library of Architecture, 
Art Institute of Chicago, will enter into a series 
of parallel discussions on the organizations of 
A.L.A. and S.L.A. for the purpose of learning 
how there might be closer cooperation between 
the two organizations. 

Tuesday afternoon the Financial, Commerce, 
Insurance, and Public Business librarians have 
planned a joint meeting for the benefit of local 
business executives who are interested in knowing 
the value of a library to a business organization 
and how special librarians can help them, who 
they are, where they can be found and what to 
pay them. Rose Vormelker, Business Research 
Department, Cleveland Public Library, is planning 
this program. 

This same group, together with the college 
group, will have a symposium Wednesday after- 
noon on “Cooperation in Business Library Serv- 
ice.” Twelve group members will participate in 
the discussion of principles underlying business 
reference service, methods in using supplementary 
contacts and relating business library service to 
the community. The insurance group plans a 
meeting on Thursday at the American Central 
Life Insurance auditorium with three prominent 
insurance executives as speakers. 


The museum and college groups will hold a 
joint meeting on Tuesday afternoon at the John 
Herron Art Museum. “Six Hundred Feet from 
Adam” will be the topic Albert E. Bailey, Cen- 


* Librarian, Suffolk University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


tral Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, and Sarah St. 
John Trent, Editor of the Art Index, will dis- 
cuss periodical indexes and how they are made. 
The former group will hold a discussion meeting 
Wednesday morning in sections devoted to the 
problems of music, art, natural history and _ his- 
torical society libraries. 

The Science Technology group will have as 
guest speakers on Tuesday E. J. Crane, Editor 
of Chemical Abstracts, and Melvin G. Mellon, 
Purdue University. The achievement of uni- 
formity in abstracting scientific literature will 
be discussed by the former and the assignment 
of subject headings to patents will be the -sub- 
ject of the latter. The public utility and chem- 
istry sections plan meetings for Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

The Newspaper group has a full schedule of 
meetings and visits to newspaper libraries planned 
around the following subjects: ‘War and the 
Newspaper Library,” ‘Microfilm Development,” 
“Information Please,” and ‘Personnel; a sympo- 
sium.” Progress on the Newspaper Library Man- 
ual will be reported. On Tuesday the group will 
be luncheon guests of the Indianapolis News at 
the Columbia Club with Stephen G. Noland, 
editor, as the speaker. 

A tour of the Indiana University Medical Cen- 
ter will feature the joint meeting of the Biologi- 
cal Sciences and Social Science groups on Wednes- 
day afternoon followed by a program in the new 
Public Health Auditorium. The national health 
program will be discussed by Dr. Thurman B. 
Rice, author and lecturer, and Emma Puschner, 
Child Welfare Director of the American Legion. 
The former group has a program on Thursday 
devoted to talks on Nutrition Research, Progress 
in Conservation and the Small Hospital library 
The latter group has two luncheon meetings 
scheduled; one on Tuesday for the sections on 
law, government and public welfare and another 
on Thursday featuring political libraries. 

Advance registration will be necessary for the 
group discussions on pertinent problems of spe- 
cial librarians. Organized by capable leaders, 
the three series of meetings scheduled for 8:00 to 
10:00 each morning of the convention, will be 
limited to groups of twenty-five each. Questions 
relating to the selected subjects of Personnel and 
Standards, Public Relations, and Library Methods 
will be received in advance and organized for 
informal discussion under the direction of an 
experienced Technical Director with a staff of 
six leaders trained in the special technique of the 
Cushman conference method. 

The annual banquet will be dedicated to the 
celebration of the 500th Anniversary of Printing 
from Movable Type. Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
authority on typography and author of books on 
the history of printing, will speak on “The Sig- 
nificance of Gutenbezg’s Invention.’”’ At this 
time a tribute will be paid to the ten past editors 
of Special Libraries and a reception for them as 
well as for the executive board will follow. 
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{Epiror's Nore: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers 
for debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


Biography of Hamlin Garland 
To the Editor: 

Shortly before his death, Hamlin Garland ex- 
tended until June, 1941, the loan of his literary 
treasures to Miami University. This means that 
we shall be able to fulfill a mumber of requests 
for exhibits to librarians who applied too late 
for arrangements in the present year. Moreover, 
we shall be able to consider a limited number of 
new applications. 

My biographical study of Hamlin Garland is 
in its final stages. Therefore, I should like to 
communicate with any interested readers of Wil- 
son Library Bulletin who have not known of my 
project. I should copy and promptly return any 
Garland letters lent me; and I should fully 
acknowledge the lenders’ kindness. 

ELDON C. HILL 
Assistant Professor of English 
Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 


As Others See Us 


To the Editor: 

Every librarian should read the challenging 
pages of Wilhelm Munthe’s American Librarian- 
ship from a European Angle, published by the 
American Library Association. Few have done 
so. Whether the book has been an undeserving 
victim of the distaste which exists—and not 
without cause—toward much of our professional 
literature, or, whether we, as a group, are as 
intellectually lazy and as self satisfied as we often 
appear to be, I do not know. 

From every standpoint of intelligent book se- 
lection, this is a ‘must’ book for every librarian 
and every library-minded layman. The authority 
of the writer, the subject, the readability of both 
literary style and typography all contribute to the 
general excellence of the work. Here are the 
vital, penetrating impressions of a man who com- 
bines the happy qualities of scholar and execu- 
tive, of idealist and realist—a man to whom we 
can well afford to listen. 

American Librarianship From a European 
Angle is more than a critique of libraries and 
librarians. It throws down a challenge to this 
entire business that is books and reading. We 
need only quote two sub-headings from the 
second chapter;—‘Precarious situation of the 
American book trade” and ‘Shortcomings of the 
book trade an explanation for the rapid growth 
of public libraries” to be reminded that here is 
a condition that cannot persist if publisher, book- 
seller, and librarian are to ascend to their rightful 
place in our modern democratic society. Since 
Dr. Munthe’s book was published, squabbles be- 


THE MAIL BAG 


What Our Readers Think 


tween publishers and librarians over the proposed 
maximum discount contracts imposed and threat 
ened by the former under cover of fair trade 
laws have only served to further obscure the 
real issues. We need more Munthes to stir us 
from our lethargy and direct the way toward a 
healthful self analysis. 

At the other extreme we find those 
mapping our future, would reduce to statistical 
representation even the human element, the book 
selection and the service of librarianship. Those 
of us who have entered this “yardstick” and 
“formula” era with misgivings will welcome the 
warning of our Norwegian friend 

“It is obviously 


who, in 


impossible for them 
brarians} to give any sort of picture 
educational and cultural work that goes 
within the walls of the library. The 
nificance of the library cannot be demonstrate 
numerically any more than that of the 

or the church.”’ 


The full impact of Dr. Munthe’s book cannot 
be delivered by any review. The book must b 
read and it is readable. It proffers nourishment 
needed by victims of library school pellagra. For 
those starving in what appears to be a world of 
plenty, here is meat and ale. 


CLARENCE S. PAINE, Librariai 


Beloit Colle Lé 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
Serials 


To the Editor: 

Membership in the Serials Section of the 
American Library Association encourages and sup 
ports the development of cooperative enterprises 
and improved technique in periodical and serials 
work. The annual dues are but fifty cents and 
are now payable to the Secretary-Treasurer 

WILSON M. RANCK, Secretary-Treasures 
A.L.A. Serials Section 
Public Library, Rochester, New York 


Music Library Association 
To the Editor: 

To all librarians, teachers, and institutions in 
terested in the organization and development ot 
collections of music, the Music Library Associa 
tion extends an invitation to membership 

Organized in 1931, the Association has con 
tributed substantially to the solution of the tech- 
nical problems and to the improvement of the 
administration of music collections. 

The annual dues are $2; members receive the 
Association’s publication, Notes. Those joining 
now will receive all of the issues for 1939-40 
Applications for membership should be sent to 
the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Giapys E. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Masic Library Association 


121 E. 58th Street, New York City 
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THE FOURTH GRADE 


LIBRARY PERIOD 


Longfellow School, Council Bluffs, lowa 


WPA School Library 


To the Editor: 

We moved into the library in the new Long- 
fellow School of Council Bluffs in August 
PWA did the construction. WPA and NYA run 
the library. If some other alphabetical groups 
have a library cataloger or so to spare, we can 
use a catalog. 

Done on a shoestring, the library supplies the 
800 children of an elementary school with ref 
erence books and home reading. Half the col- 
lection came from the old school. Half is a 
station library supplied by the Public Library. 

The buff and green color scheme, venetian 
blinds, and adequate book shelves make the li- 
brary the most attractive room in the new build- 
ing. A combination work room and conference 
room at the north end also houses primary books. 

The big bulletin board takes up a large section 
of the south end, with display shelves below. 
The room is connected with the R.C.A. public 
address system, used for book reviews, both 
radio and local children broadcasting from LSCB 
auditorium, Longfellow school. 

Longfellow School represents a working man’s 
district where families are large and wages small. 
The Parent-Teacher Association gave us six maga- 


zine subscriptions. Pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades are allowed to borrow these periodi- 
cals for use of their family groups. 

Library periods include free reading, with 
books charged for home use, instruction periods 
for reference use. The afternoon kindergarten 
has a picture book half hour. The school princi- 
pal is distinctly interested in developing a library 
program for his school and the community. 
Otherwise, so sketchy a staff could not function. 
“Serve yourself” is the rule and works. 

HELEN RUTH MONTAGUE 
Librarian, Longfellow School, 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Films and Radio Programs 


To the Editor: 

I think you will be interested in the new 
feature which has been added to Public Affairs 
Pamphlets reading lists: Films and radio pro- 
grams which are related to the subject. 

The Homes The Public Builds, March 1940, 
is the first pamphlet in which this feature is used. 
MARION HUMBLE 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 

New York City 
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The Librarian’s “Open Sesame” 


E’RE bursting with pride over the whole 

profession of librarianship, after poring 
over our recent cumulation: Library Literature, 
1936-1939, which is, to quote its title page, “an 
author and subject index-digest to current books, 
pamphlets, and periodical literature relating to the 
library profession.” Edited by Marian Shaw, this 
jumbo volume includes entries for articles in 132 
professional periodicals and for about 1450 books 
and pamphlets relating to library science. We 
can't imagine any up-to-date library—or librarian 
—getting along without this key to the literature 
of the international library world. It’s on the 
service basis, so write for your rate. 


Book Reviews in Brief 


Your public as well as your staff is going to 
be glad that the 35th annual cumulation of Book 
Review Digest, covering reviews from March 1939 
to February 1940, is now ready. Under the edi- 
torship of Mertice M. James and Dorothy Brown, 
Book Review Digest follows the usual pattern. 
Also on the service basis, this new volume in- 
cludes reviews of about 4200 books. 


Gutenbergs for Sale! 


We're all excited about our latest venture— 
and if you are among those who pore wistfully 
over well-guarded pages from rare Gutenberg 
Bibles, you'll share our enthusiasm. For soon— 
within the month, we hope—you'll be able to buy 
26 beautiful two and three color Gutenberg fac- 
similes for $2.25 (possibly even less). 


Gutenberg authority Otto W. Fuhrmann, Direc- 
tor of the Graphic Arts Division of New York 
University, and author of The 500th Anniversary 
of the History of Printing, will select the pages to 
be reproduced, write an introduction, and act as 
general adviser. 

The Gutenberg Bible to be used is owned by 
the General Theological Seminary of New York, 
whose authorities and librarian, Dr. Burton Scott 
Easton, are in accord with the Wilson Company's 
plan to make Gutenberg facsimiles available for 
the first time at a really reasonable price. 


Back in Circulation 


After ailing for some time, Book Quotation 
Crostics, by Alice Neptune Gale, submitted to 
several minor operations which, with a carefully 
supervised convalescence, have put it back on its 
feet again. Now, completely restored to health, 
it is ready for a lively sale at $1.25. Separate 
puzzles available in lots of 10 for 15¢, Minimum 
order three lots. 


Reference Shelf 


Of late, the initials N.L.R.B. have appeared in 
metropolitan headlines or editorial pages on an 
average of more than once a day. J. N. G. Fin- 
ley, of the University of Virginia, expressed the 
same thought in a recent radio address when he 
said: . which manages to get into the news- 
papers practically every day.” Discussing books, 
he said of The National Labor Relations Act. 
Should It Be Amended?: 

‘“. .. in this Wilson book Julia E. Johnsen 
does present both sides of the argument impartially, 
though not in her own words, of course.”’ 

The next title of the Reference Shelf, scheduled 
for publication this month, Trade Unions and the 
Anti-Trust Laws, deals with the reasons given by 
Thurman W. Arnold in holding labor unions 
liable for “illegal practices’’ under the anti-trust 
laws, and labor's reaction and defense. 

Other Reference Shelf titles have paralleled 
major national interests: Public Housing, Euro- 
pean War, Neutrality, Railroad Problem, etc 
Bought separately the ten titles in the current vol- 
ume sell for a total of $11.50. However, annual 
subscribers saved nearly 50 per cent. Subscrip 
tions at $6 now being taken for volume 14 will 
include at least ten titles to be published July 
1940 to June 1941. 


Speech Correction 


Our Miss Phelps, who appeared on the pro- 
gram of the Eastern Public Speaking Conference 
held in Washington in March, reports a growing 
interest in the reasons for, and cure of, handicaps 
to normal speaking. Speech Pathology and Cor- 
rection is one of the seven major divisions of the 
800-page Bibliography of Speech Education. 


South American Handbook: 1940 


The South American Handbook, with chapters 
devoted to Cuba, Mexico, and the Central Ameri- 
can countries, has for 17 years been the standard 
reference book for student, traveller, and business 
man. A map (15” x19") and a complete index 
add to its usefulness. Government, history, physi- 
cal features, commerce, resources, currency, princi- 
pal cities, transportation, sightseeing, etc., are a 
few of the features included for each country 
The book is a London publication. 1940 edition, 
delivered by The H. W. Wilson Company for 
only a dollar. 


Other Importations 


Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book, 1940 Issue is 
also completely revised and brought up to date. 
The latest edition contains a wall map (3'6” x 2’6” 
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in six colors) locating 4,000 place names in 
Japan, Manchoukuo, North and Central China, 
Southern Siberia, and Eastern Mongolia. 2,200 
subjects are indexed in its 1,200 pages. 


A Manual of University and College Library 
Practice, published by the Library Association, 
London, is the first survey of such libraries in the 
British Isles. In the words of the editors: 


“It is based as far as possible on the current 
practices of the libraries concerned, and aims at 
presenting a convenient conspectus of all that is 
best in it. Frequent comparisons are made with 
practices in this country, France, and Germany.’’ 


Nearly 3000 periodicals are searched annually 
for International Bibliography of Historical Sci- 
ences, edited for the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences whose members represent 21 
nations. Printed in France, Vol. 12 (1937) has 
just been received. 


World List of Historical Periodicals and Bibli- 
ographies, also published in France for the above 
International Committee, lists over 3100 periodi- 
cals in the field of historical sciences in 1939 as 
well as many bibliographies. 


We Like This! 


We wish to express our appreciation to Miss 
Esther Cloudman Dunn, professor of English at 
Smith College, for her review of American Shake- 
spearean Criticism: 1607-1865 which appeared re- 
cently in The Saturday Review of Literature. She 
wrote in part: 

“In twenty-nine short chapters, each followed by 

a useful bibliography, Alfred Westfall presents the 

outlines of American Shakespearean criticism from 

the founding of the colonies in 1607 to 1865, the 
year ‘when White was producing his edition and 
the Cambridge editors were standardizing the text.’ 

Mr. Westfall has been painstaking in his re- 
search. The resulting book is a valuable source of 
information The chronological list of American 
editions between 1787 and 1865 is an important 
bibliographical item. . . It is honest and _ thoro, 
and Mr. Westfall is to be congratulated on having 
carried through an arduous and important task.’ 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 
Book Review Dicest. 1939 annual volume. Put 
lished April 8. 
EssAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 1939 annual 
volume. Published April 19. 


In Preparation 


CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 1938-39 2-year volume. 
Ready early in May. 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. July 1937-March 1940 33 
month cumulation. Ready early Summer. 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


Going to the Zoopraxiscope ? 


In 1873 one scientist might easily have asked a 
colleague the above question. Today he would 
ask, “Going to the movies?’’ and mean something 
far removed from the crude experiments of the 
later 19th century. This is but one of the inter- 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Book Review DiGEsT, 1939. On the serv- 
icé basis. 

Gale, A. N. BooK QUOTATION CROSTICS. 
$1.25 

Johnsen, J. E. NATIONAL LABOR RELA- 
TIONS ACT: SHOULD IT BE AMENDED? 
$1.25 

Johnsen, J. E. TRADE UNIONS AND THE 
ANTI-TRUST LAws. $1.25 

LIBRARY LITERATURE, 1936-1939. On the 
ervice basis. 

Magriel, Paul. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
DANCE. 3d annual supplement. Ready 
June 1st. 

Radin, G. G. AN EARLY New York LI- 
BRARY OF FICTION. $2.25 

REFERENCE SHELF. Subscription to volume 
14 (10 titles) 1940-1941. $6 

Thonssen, Lester and Fatherson, Elizabeth. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION. 
On the service basis. 

United States. WPA. THE Fitm As ART. 
In press. 

Westfall, Alfred. AMERICAN SHAKESPEAR- 
EAN CRITICISM: 1607-1865. $2.75 











esting facts of the early movies described in the 
introduction to The Film As Art. 

Made by the WPA Writers’ Project and spon- 
sored by the Film Library of the Modern Museum 
of Art, this bibliography of the motion picture 
lists some 9000 book and magazine references to 
actors, actresses, photoplays, direction, technique, 
etc., with complete annotations for all entries. 
The book is illustrated with unusual photographs 
from the Museum’s film library of early movies. 


Personal Mention 


The Museum of Modern Art, in appointing 
Paul Magriel librarian of its recently established 
Dance Archives, notes his long activity in dance 
research in the principal libraries, museums, and 
private collections in Europe and America, and 
that: 

“In 1936 The H. W. Wilson Company published 

Mr. Magriel’s Bibliography of the Dance now 

—— as the standard reference work in the 

eid. 

The third annual supplement is scheduled for 
publication on June 1. 


George Gates Raddin, Jr. (An Early New York 
Library of Fiction) writes: 

“It is a red-letter month with me with the book 

and water colors in two Newark exhibits in the 

same month, even though they are strange bed- 

fellows.’’ 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 














An author and subject index-digest to current books, 
pamphlets and periodical literature relating 
to the library profession. 


1748 pages Cloth 
Edited by MARIAN SHAW 


LIBRARY LITERATURE 


1936-1939 














LIBRARY LITERATURE 1936-1939 is a source book 
of first importance for information concerning all details 
of library administration. When new problems arise or 
new methods are needed in any department of library 
work, solutions and suggestions will be found in LI- 
BRARY LITERATURE. The following, from hundreds 
of subject headings, suggest the scope of the volume:—Ac- 
counting, Adult Education, Alumni Reading, Analyticals, 
Book Lists, Browsing Rooms, Cooperation, Filing, Inter- 
library Loans, Open-Air Libraries, Pensions, Picture Col- 
lections, Publicity, Radio, Remedial Reading, Research Li- 
brarians, Research Materials, Shelving, Visual Aids, W ork 
Relief Projects, Young People’s Work. 





Usefulness for those who do not have access to all 
periodicals and books indexed is assured by descriptive 
notes or digests of each article included. 


Technically speaking LIBRARY LIT- 
ERATURE is an author, subject, index- 


Library Literature supplements Can- 
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digest to book and periodical literature 
of interest to librarians. It covers the 
years 1936 thru 1939. For this purpose, 
1450 books and all issues of 132 peri- 
odicals from many countries have been 
indexed by an expert editorial staff. 


The present volume continues a series 
of semi-annual publications, which every 
few years will again be cumulated into 
permanent volumes. In this way, the 
library profession is assured of a prac- 
tical encyclopedia of information upon 
current library problems. 


non's Bibliography of Library Economy, 
1876-1920 and Library Literature 1921- 
1932 which provide the background 
against which many of the problems in 
the present volume are discussed. The 
four volumes which now comprise the 
set are essential foundation tools in the 
professional library of various beginners 
in library work as well as of those who 
have attained responsible and adminis- 
trative positions. 


Thru an arrangement with the American Library Association all volumes 


are now sold only by The H. W. 


Wilson Company on a service basis. 


Ask for quetations applying to your library. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


960 University Avenue 


New York City 
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. ° * 
Some Gleanings from Life a 
By ROBERT E. TRUHLAR oc 
Dr. Truhlar has given in the many chapters of this book, 
a clear-sighted criticism of man’s daily misuse of the forces uJ 
that shape life. The book provides a vantage point from 
which things will be more clearly and truly seen in oe 
their right relations. From Your Bookstore, $2.00 = 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston | — Wu.BRAUNSTEIN « SON, Ine. 
c 
> 245 SEVENTH AVE. N. Y, C. 
The Subjection of Women and Traditions ae 
of Men 
BY MAUDE GLASGOW, M.D., Dr. P.H. < @ ESTABLISHED IN 1907 
This book traces the history of woman by showing her ee 
as queen, priestess and slave with intermediate condi- ¢ 
— .a Ree er — socially — is co LATEST EQUIPMENT 
scussed with the discriminations and handicaps im- _ 
posed on her sex. Her present position professionally he © PERFECT WORKMANSHIP 
and as breadwinner is presented as are her efforts to | 
secure a more complete equality. 350 p. $3. The Au- e © MINIMUM OF TIME AND COST 


thor, 360 Central Park, West, New York. 





LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS ae eee 


F h, G n, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. P 
on ‘Schools ry Self. Taswustien.. ses Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons vacancies on your ade: Bilan. sed 
Send for Catalogue library staff. This Se 9 
service free. positions available. 
M. D. BERLITZ AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 














Oe? NUMBERG§) SCHOOL OF 
VOLUMES AND SETS & LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Magazines Suppli 
cas ee hetbie said DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 











THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY A one year course for college graduates 

950 University Avenue New York City leading to degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Library Science. 

SUPPLYING Accredited by Board of Education for 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS Librarianship. 


Special late afternoon classes for ‘those 











IS OUR SPECIALTY actively engaged in library work. 
Your Want List will receive our continued and care- For information address: 
~ 75% : of a detailed quotations are Dean of the Library School 
thin the origina Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS Panesayata, Pa. 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 








WHO’S WHO 


in the Nation's Capital OF ALL MAGAZINES 


Oro NUMBER 


Me furmich cingle copie:, volumes or sets 
A volume of accurate biographies of over promptly and reasonably 
9,000 citizens of Washington and vicinity, Periodicals Department 


including outstanding members of every 


profession and the higher governmental THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


officials—gives facts about their lives, 950 University Avenue New York City 
business connections, education, 


religious and fraternal affilia- | 
tions, clubs, hobbies, family in- $1 0 
formation and other useful data. | 


RANSDELL INC. Publishers, Washington, 0. C, a A D i M A t K F ® 5 


“Write for copy of Spring Catalogue—just out.’ 














Library Binders and Booksellers 








D t | Di : ti Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
Accepted by American Universities LIBRARIANS: Before ordering 
1938-1939. No. 6. Edited your replacements and reprints— 
By DONALD B. GILCHRIST STOP! Our latest catalog contains a 
113 Pages Paper Postpaid $2 special free offer. 
This is the 6th in the series of annual lists 9 P ° 
of doctoral dissertations, begun in 1934 for the LOOK! Our reprint prices are re- 
Association of Research Libraries. duced. 
; , . - we _— LISTEN! Our stock clearance sale 
Mp 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY Ler 
950 University Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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A LIBRARY 
OF 


tHe Better rims 


ESPECIALLY SELECTED FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
16mm. Sound-Silent 


ERP! CLASSROOM FILMS 
GUTLOHN INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
FILM CUSTODIANS SUBJECTS 
BRAY FILMS 

TEACHING AIDS EXCHANGE 
HARMON FOUNDATION FILMS 


ALL AT LOWEST RENTALS 
a a 


WRITE NOW 


For your free copy of our 
1940-41 edition of 


"SELECTED MOTION PICTURES" 
(OFF THE PRESS ABOUT AUG 1!) 






BACK NUMBERS 
of 


ECHNICAL 
PERIODICALS 











oe ee 
Y-M-C-A- 
PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK | THE H.W.WILSON Co. 


19 S. LASALLE ST. 950 UNIVERSITY AVE., N.Y.C. 
CHICAGO 


351 TURK ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
































The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 





A Magazine for 
Teachers of Business Subjects 





THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation publishes the opinions, 
ideas, and suggestions promoted by a group of leaders in busi- 
ness teaching. They give to any administrative or teaching 
problem the thoroughness not only of high scholarship but of 
mature judgment and initiative which has made their own 
teaching careers so successful. 


The underlying .purpose of this magazine is the serving of each 
type of school organization. Whether in the secondary or 
higher institution where business education is found, the com- 
bined efforts of THe JourNnav’s Editorial Board are focused 
on the problems of teachers of business students. 


Subscription price—$2.00 


512 Brooks Building — Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All 


selections are 


made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


books in the Readers’ Choice. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, with illustrated cover and 


a biographical sketch, except July and August, and sold to libraries for distribution. 


When 


ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season 
with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 copies $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 


25 copies 35c per month; 10 copies 15c per month; sample copy free. 


Send all orders to 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION 


EDMONDS, WALTER DUMAUX, 1903- 
Chad Hanna. Little 1940 548p $2.75 
A circus story, set in the Erie Canal 
region of northern New York state in the 
middle of the 19th century. It is a story 
of the struggle of small business in com- 
petition with big business 
Appeared serially in “Saturday evening 
post” under title: Red wheels rolling 


FEUCHTWANGER, LION, 1884- 
Paris Gazette; tr. by Willa and Edwin 
Muir. Viking 1940 860p $3 
This story is of the Paris of 1935, of 
German refugees and Nazi officials, and of 


the German-language newspaper, ‘Paris 
Gazette” 

HoBART, Mrs ALICE TISDALE (NOURSE) 
1882- 

Their own country. Bobbs 1940 405p 
$2.50 


The author brings Hester and Stephen 
Chase, who figured in “Oil for the Lamps 
of China,” back to their own country and 
sets them down in the midst of its un- 
certainties. The scene shifts from New 
York to Kansas; from the musical world 
to the business world 

“Partly “Their own country’ is the very 
human and intimate story of a marriage 
subjected to the strain of ill fortune and 
good. Partly . an informed and 
realistic study of American business. 
Hardly any one, with the possible exception 
of Dreiser, has been so sparing of moral 
judgments. The present novel is a 


good story in its own right and can be 
read with profit and enjoyment by those 
unacquainted with ‘Oil for the Lamps of 
China.’”” N.Y. Times 


RUSSELL, MARY ANNETTE (BEAUCHAMP) 
RUSSELL, COUNTESS, 1866- 


Mr Skeffington, by Elizabeth 
Doubleday 1940 330p $2.50 


A character study of Lady Frances Skef- 
fington who realized with a start one day 
that she was nearly fifty years old, and 
that she was no longer the great beauty 
she once had been. The story tells how 
she caught up with her past and found 
how it looked brought up to the present 

“She is endlessly ingenious in devising 
situations, amusing or sardonic, which carry 
her story on to a surprise ending, and she 
has sympathy enough to make her heroine, 
who is a good deal of a fool, both credible 
and appealing.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


rpseud). 


WILLIAMS, BEN AMES, 1889- 
Come spring. Houghton 1940 866p 

$2.75 

Map on lining-papers 

A “historical novel of ordinary people 
in a remote Maine settlement during the 
Revolution. Their daily lives are unaffected 
by the war, and they. know about it only 
through reports and rumors. The story 
is centered mainly around young Mima 
Robbins and Joel Adams—their love, mar- 
riage, and life together fighting for a 
permanent home in the wilderness... A 
true picture of frontier life.’ Booklist 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 


CARDOZO, BENJAMIN NATHAN, 1870-1938 


STALIN, IosiF, 1879- 
Stalin’s kampf; Joseph Stalin’s credo, 





Hellman, George Sidney, 1878- Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, American judge. McGraw 
1940 339p illus (Whittlesey house 


publications) $3.50 

“A biography whose foremost object is 
the presentation of a man’s character and 
personality, with the evaluation of his 
achievements . . . as the secondary aim.” 
Foreword 

“A revealing picture of the human per- 
sonality, the modest and saintly character 
who, as his colleague Judge Crane of the 
New York Court of Appeals said, ‘was 
greater than anything he did or produced.’ 
Written by a personal friend of long stand- 
ing, with access to family archives and 
letters, the book is patently a labor of 
love. . . In a life so purely intellectual, 
it would be impossible to separate the man 
from his work as a judge. Mr. Hellman 
has accordingly, and wisely, given an ac- 
count of the important cases. The valuable 
thing here is the interplay between the de- 
cisions and the man who made them.” 
N.Y. Times 


IRVING, WASHINGTON, 1783-1859 


Bowers, Claude Gernade, 1879- Spanish 
adventures of Washington Irving. 
Houghton 1940 306p illus $3 

This volume “is an attempt to re-create 
the Spain so loved by Washington Irving 
a century ago.” Introduction 

“With a sympathetic pen he _ traces 
Irving's travels as a foot-loose young writer, 
drinking in the melancholy loveliness of 
the Alhambra with the zest of a_ boy, 
thrilling to the fact that he was actually 
living in the crumbling palace of dead 
Moorish kings, winning the unstinted con- 
fidence of Spaniards of all ranks by his 
open ways and boundless joy in all that 
he was seeing and hearing.” N.Y. Times 


MATSUI, HARU 


Restless wave; an autobiography. Modern 
age 1940 251p illus $2.50 

The “autobiography of an _ educated 
Japanese woman who resisted the pressure 
of her conservative family and made a new 
life in the United States, where she has 
advocated an embargo against the militarist 
policies of her country.” Booklist 

“An extraordinary and very moving docu- 
ment. Of this there can be no question, 
whether or not one agrees with the author's 
fiercely-felt convictions about the social and 
political problems of Japan. . . The honesty 
is here, and while bias is here also, it is 
bias that has been honestly and naturally 
arrived at. The book is an important one 
for all who are in any way interested in 
Japan—or in human nature.” Sat. rev. of 
lit. 


written by himself, ed. by M. R. 
Werner. Howell, Soskin 1940 358p 
$2.50 


These writings and statements of Stalin, 
himself, culled from his speeches and 
writings over a number of years, have been 
edited to form a continuous and revealing 
account of the opportunist methods of the 
Russian dictator. Contents: Profession of 
revolution; Inside Russia; Politics of com- 
munism; World and the Soviet 


WILDE, Oscar, 1854-1900 
Winwar, Frances, 1900- Oscar Wilde 


and the yellow ‘nineties. Harper 1940 
381p illus $3.50 


A “portrait of Wilde, doing justice to 
all that there was of the sublime, the ridicu- 
lous, the sordid, and the tragic in Wilde's 
life.” Book-of-the-month club news 

“Miss Winwar is to be congratulated 
on the frankness and delicacy with which 
she treats this great tragedy of the Yellow 
Nineties. The thrice-told tale of the three 
trials comes to life again. .. Oscar Wilde 
in all his strength and weakness is here, 
with all his charm, his wit, his insolence, 
with only the more fortunate Whistler as 
his peer.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


WOOLWORTH, FRANK WINFIELD, 1852- 


1919 


Winkler, John Kennedy, 1891- Five and 


ten; the fabulous life of F. W. Wool- 
worth. McBride 1940 256p illus $3 


“This is as much the biography of a 
business as of a man. The man shaped the 
business; the business formed the man. Both 
were controlled and developed by the vast 
and colorful expansion of the United States 
during the eventful decades following the 
Civil War. . . This is (Woolworth’s) 
story—told largely in his own words.” Au- 
thor 


AMERICAN SCENE 


BATES, ERNEST SUTHERLAND, 1879-1939 
American faith; its religious, political, 


and economic foundations. Norton 
1940 479p $3.75 


“American religious history, with its 
European background and its close relations 
to the social, political and economic devel- 
opments of the United States through the 
Civil war. It shows how American ideals 
of democracy stemmed from religious move- 
ments; biographical sketches of leaders 
responsible for new creeds and sects are 
given.”” Booklist 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN, 1903- 
American stakes. Carrick 1940 320p 
$2.75 


The author presents his view of our 
political economy and a statement of the 
liberal position in the face of increasing 
political and economic difficulties 

“It contains the realistic political and 
social philosophy of an American liberal, 
one who claims that neither Fascism nor 
Communism will prevail here, but that the 
New Deal is pointing the way for the 
participation in the benefits of a limited 
racket government by a larger section of 
the people than under a strict racket gov- 
ernment. The problems discussed include 
the third term for a president, isolationists, 
consumers’ co-operatives and unemployed 
youth. The style is journalistic.” Library 
journal 

CoHN, Davin LEWIs, 1896- 

Good old days; a history of American 
morals and manners as seen through 
the Sears, Roebuck catalogs 1905 to 
the present; with an introduction by 
Sinclair Lewis. Simon & Schuster 1940 
xxxiv,597p illus $3.75 

“Cohn takes up certain articles and 
traces them through three decades (1905 to 
1935),—music, books, travel, clocks, medi- 
cine, tombstones, gardens, etc. . . An eco- 
nomic and social barometer, showing how 
American life has evolved through its 
needs.” Kirkus 


ART OF LIVING 


AARON, HAROLD, 1904- 

Good health and bad medicine; a family 
medical guide. McBride 1940 328p 
(Consumers union publications) $3 

A discussion of the rules for good health, 
advice on the home treatment of common 
ailments, and information on advertised 
medicines and remedies. Intended to “sup- 
plement, and not interfere with, the physi- 
cian’s advice” 

MAUGHAM, WILLIAM SOMERSET, 1874- 

Books and you. Doubleday 1940 107p 
$1.25 

“Three articles on the literary master- 
pieces of English authors, continental Euro- 
pean authors in translation, and American 
authors. .. The book contains the author's 
list of best books with interesting comments 
as to why they have been chosen, together 
with mature interpolations on the enjoyment 
of reading in general.” Library journal 

Appeared in “Saturday evening post’ 


Maurots, ANDRE, 1885- 
Art of living; tr. from the French by 
James Whitall. Harper 1940 323p 
$2.50 
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Sensible and intimate advice on love, 
marriage, family life, friendship, thinking, 
working, leadership, growing old and hap- 
piness 


BACKGROUND FOR WAR 


ELLISTON, HERBERT BERRIDGE, 1895- 
Finland fights. Little 1940 443p illus 


maps $2.75 

The author covers the economic, legisla- 
tive and social structure of Finland with 
sketches of three prominent men: Manner- 
heim, Ryti and Tanner. It also deals with 
the causes of Russian aggression, Stalin’s 
need for a safety belt, the approach of 
war, and finally war itself 


HENDERSON, SIR NEVILE MEYRICK, 1882- 
Failure of a mission; Berlin 1937-1939. 


Putnam 1940 334p front $3 


“I have attempted in this volume, the 
main purpose of which is historical, to give 
the facts of the case the origins of the 
war). . . The sequence of events and the 
facts themselves are taken entirely from 
telegrams, dispatches, and letters written at 
the time, and are consequently, humanly 
speaking, strictly exact.” Prologue 


VILLARD, OSWALD GARRISON, 1872- 
Within Germany; with an epilogue, Eng- 


land at war. Appleton-Century 1940 
87p $1 

Published in England under title: Inside 
Germany 

“A journalist well acquainted with Ger- 
many spent several weeks there after the 
outbreak of war and he reports widespread 
but unspoken antagonism to Hitler’s policy. 
; A final chapter contrasts the attitude 
of the people in England with those in 
Germany.” Booklist 


CITY TO COUNTRY 


HIGHSTONE, H. A. 
Practical farming for beginners. Harper 


1940 199p $2.50 

“This volume is an outline of agriculture 
addressed primarily to the city man who 
is convinced that he will be better off 
earning his livelihood from the land.” 
Preface 


PATTERSON, STERLING 
Be your own gardener; how to make, 


maintain, and find satisfaction in in- 
timate flower gardens. Harper 1940 
370p illus $2.50 

Contents: Begin at the beginning; Out- 
door living room; How to create good 
garden loam; Care and feeding of lawns; 
Mixed flower border; Solace of perennials; 
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How to make the most of annuals; Daffo- 
dils and other bulbs; Evergreens on the 
small place; Pools and rock work; Garden 
equipment; Garden calendar 


FAR PLACES 


ALBEE, Mrs RUTH 
Alaska challenge, by Ruth and Bill Albee 


with Lyman Anson. Dodd 1940 366p 
illus $3 

Map on lining-papers 

“The remarkable story of a trip through 
the trackless wilderness of British Columbia 
to Alaska—the entertaining and exciting 
account of the wanderings within the Arctic 
Circle of a young couple on a journey that 
took two years to accomplish; with another 
year spent on the frozen shores of Bering 
Strait among the primitive Esquimaux.” 
Huntting 


BEATTY, JEROME, 1886- 


Americans all over. 


Day 1940 424p 
illus $3 

Maps on lining-papers 

Jerome Beatty was assigned to search the 
four corners of the earth for the most 
interesting and colorful Americans in for- 
eign lands. He found fifteen and in this 
book he tells their exciting lives 

“Beatty's search for interesting Americans 
took him into the furnace which is Muscat, 
smoldering on the Arabian shores of the 
Gulf of Oman; from the dank Ituri jungle 
of the Congo Belge to the white coral-sand 
beaches of Fiji; from Piccadilly Circus to 
Asyut, Trivandrum and Zamboango, with 
detours to the somrolent Sechelles, bomb- 
blasted Chungking, and wherenot. Nobody 
could have done a more entertaining job 
my the material he gathered.” Sat. rev. 
of lit. 


SMITH, NICOL 
Burma road; with illus. from photo- 


graphs by the author. Bobbs 1940 


333p illus $3.50 

Maps on lining-papers 

In spite of the rainy season and the 
Chinese government ban, Nicol Smith 
traveled over the ancient Burma road in 
his Ford, to the heart of the East, seeing 
the munitions lifeline of China, the danger- 
ous mountains, haunted and abandoned 
cities, and incidents of fantastic horror 


HINTS FOR HOMEMAKERS 


KIRKUS, VIRGINIA, 1893- 
House for the week ends; with illus. by 


Dorothy Bayley. Little 1940 252p 


illus $2.50 

A guide book for city dwellers hunting 
for a place in the country. Accompanied 
by facts and figures based on experience 


READERS’ CHOICE 


“Her four-year plan began with the water 
supply, plumbing and doors and moved on 
toward furnishing the elements of a garden, 
the final solution of the garbage problem, 
fanlights, fencing and the like. . . If 
grasped firmly in the hand by the hordes 
now setting out to find a small white house 
with a view, a brook, an apple orchard, a 
Dutch oven and L and H hinges .. . it 
should encourage, guide, comfort, console 
and amuse.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


Sooy, LouIsE PINKNEY, 1889- 
Plan your own home, ,by, L. P. Sooy 


and Virginia Woodbridge. Stanford 
univ. press 1940 228p illus $2.95 

Partial contents: Analysis of sites; Com- 
parison of types of architecture; Remodeling 
an old house; Working out color schemes; 
Selecting the furniture; What rooms will 
you occupy most? 


HOBBIES AND JOBS 


ARNOLD, FRANK ATKINSON, 1867- 
Do you want to get into radio? In- 


troduction by Levering Tyson. Stokes 
1940 140p $1.50 


The story of radio broadcasting from 
the standpoint of its career possibilities. 
Contents: What is radio broadcasting; Or- 
ganization set-up; Building programs; Sell- 
ing time; Selecting talent; Promotion and 
public relations; Department of informa- 
tion; Radio announcing; Opportunities for 
women; Junior executive; Field of televi- 
sion; What to do and how; Radio of 
tomorrow 

Bibliography: p135-40 


BYRNES, THOMAS WILLIAM, 1880- 
Do you want to become an accountant? 


by T. W. Byrnes and K. L. Baker. 
Stokes 1940 189p $1.50 


Contents: Short history of the profession; 
Inclination and aptitude; Education for cer- 
tified public accountancy; Training and 
opportunity; C.P.A. examination and how 
to prepare for it; Classification of account- 
ing services; Work of assistant accountants; 
Duties and responsibilities of public ac- 
countants and auditors; Professional ethics; 
Opportunities in private accounting; Future 
of accountancy 


HaRLow, ALVIN Fay, 1875- 
Paper chase; the amenities of stamp col- 


lecting. Holt 1940 353p illus $2.75 


Traces the history of stamp collecting 
and tells many stories about personalities 
connected with it, discoveries, racketeering, 
special issues, great collections, etc. 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


O’RouRKE, LAWRENCE JAMES, 1892- 
Opportunities in government employ- 
ment; getting a job in federal, state 
or municipal government. Garden City 
pub. co. 1940 307p illus $1.98 
This book tells you what federal, state, 
and municipal jobs there are, how much 


they pay, how to apply for them, and many 
other facts 


TORSON, GLADYS 
“Ask my secretary. . .” the art of being 
a successful business girl; illus. by 
Alice Harvey. Greenberg 1940 247p 
illus $2 


Partial contents: Secretarial position; On 
your own in writing; Selling points for 
secretaries; New on a job; You and your 
boss; Mail and telegrams; Money matters; 
What the world of work has to offer 


LAW FOR LAYMEN 


JACKSON, PERCIVAL E. 
Look at the law; the law is what the 
layman makes it; foreword by A. G. 
Hays. Dutton 1940 377p $2.75 


The purpose of this book is to clarify 
the law in relation to the individual. It 
attempts to make the law comprehensible 
to the layman 


A portion of this book appeared serially 
under title: Mistrial! 

“Jackson does not consign to the flames 
the whole of the law. He wants particular 
reforms in the legal system. .. He starts 
with ten charges that the layman makes 
against the law, devoting a chapter to each: 
that there is too much law, that it is un- 
certain, rigid, technical, hypocritical, slow, 
expensive, that lawyers are dishonest, judges 
corrupt, and witnesses liars... Each chap- 
ter is studded with richly illustrative stories 
taken from law reports, newspapers, lawyers’ 
lore. They make the core of the book 
and are worth its price.’ Nation 


MODERN LIVING 


GEDDES, NORMAN BEL, 1893- 
Magic motorways. Random house 1940 
297p illus maps $3.50 


A history of roads and vehicular traffic 
in America, with detailed plans for motor- 
ways of the future, and the problems that 
will have to be faced when there are 
twenty times as many automobiles in Amer- 
ica as there are today. This book is to 
some extent a description of the General 
Motors company exhibit (Futurama) at the 
New York Worlds fair 
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TEAGUE, WALTER DORWIN, 1883- 
Design this day; the technique of order 
in the machine age. Harcourt 1940 
291p illus $6 


Outlines the technique that must be ap- 
plied to the solution of any problem of 
design, whether it is a new motor car or 
a new city or a new environment. Contains 
chapters on unity, simplicity, proportion, 
symmetry, style and related aspects of design 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


BOOTHE, CLARE 
Margin for error; a satirical melodrama; 
with an introduction by H. R. Luce. 
Random house 1940 xx,198p $2 
Characters: 7 men, 2 women. First pro- 
duced November 3, 1939 
“A mystery melodrama dealing with the 
murder of a villainous Nazi consul in an 
American city, and the efforts of a Jewish 
policeman to discover the murderer.” Com- 
monweal 


BuRK, JOHN NAGLEE, 1891- 
Clara Schumann; a romantic biography. 
Random house 1940 438p illus $3 


“The story of a great romance, a great 
tragedy and a great friendship. Clara Schu- 
mann was Clara Wieck, daughter of a 
teacher and critic, whose own thwarted 
ambition he determined to realize in his 
child. . . The musical life of Europe during 
a generation—and particularly the long and 
deep friendship with Brahms make this a 
colorful and interesting story.” Kirkus 


RicE, ELMER L. 1892- 
Two on an island; a play in eleven 
scenes. Coward-McCann 1940 181p 
front $2 


Characters: 22 men, 17 women, and 
others for background. First produced Jan- 
uary 22, 1940 

“The island in question is Manhattan 
itself, and the two who serve as hero and 
heroine are a boy and girl arriving there) 
simultaneously. . . Through their eyes 
we see what is the real subject of the play 
—the panorama of metropolitan life.” Na- 
tion 


SPAETH, SIGMUND GOTTFRIED, 1885- 
Barber shop ballads, and how to sing 
them. Prentice-Hall 1940 125p illus 
$1.96 
“Originally published in 1925. . . About 
all that seems worth preserving of that 
first edition is the charmingly personal 
Foreword by the late Ring Lardner. 
and) some of the smaller pictures. 








Otherwise this is a brand new book.” 
Preface 

The author describes the technique of 
barber shop quartet singing and tells about 
its origin and development. With music 


NEWSPAPERS 


MACNEIL, NEIL 
Without fear or favor. Harcourt 1940 


414p $3 


Tells in non-technical language how the 
modern metropolitan newspaper is produced. 
It reveals how the news is gathered in all 
parts of the world, transmitted to the news 
rooms, edited, and sent to press—all in a 
matter of four or five hours 


TEEN AGES 


BARTLETT, ROBERT MERRILL, 1898- 


They did something about it. Assn. press 
1939 146p $1.25 


“Inspirational stories of contemporary 
men and women who are pioneers in diff- 
erent fields and who have worked for the 
welfare of the world rather than for finan- 
cial success. Those included are: Charles 
F. Kettering, Richard E. Byrd, Edouard 
Benes, Jawaharlal Nehru, Louis Brandeis, 
Mary Bethune, Thomas Mann, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Chevalier Jackson, and 
Margaret Sanger. (Bibliography; Book- 
list 


DAUGHERTY, Mrs SONIA V. (MEDWE- 


DEFF) 1893- 

Wings of glory; illus. by James 
Daugherty. Oxford 1940 236p illus 
$2.50 


The story of David, the shepherd boy 
who became King of Israel and builder of 
the city of Jerusalem. An historical novel 
for boys and girls from the ages of 13 
to 17 

“It makes a good hero tale, with color 
and drama and adventure, and the author 
has handled the characters and relations of 
Samuel and Saul and Michal and Abigail 
with David, the central figure, admirably.” 
Kirkus 


GROVER, EULALIE OsGoop, 1873- 


Robert Louis Stevenson, teller of tales; 
illus. by Marc Simont. Dodd 1940 
265p $2 


This biography for young people shows 
us Stevenson thru the parallel progress of 
his writings. Bibliography 

“Presents Stevenson as one hopes to find 
him,—vital, brilliant, appealing, lacking 
physical stamina and worldly ambition, but 
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with a zest for life and imagination and 
humor and interest in people that make 
his books what they are.” Kirkus 


HAYCRAFT, HOWARD, 1905- ed. 
Boys’ second book of great detective 


stories. Harper 1940 352p $2.50 


Contents: Inoffensive captain, by E. C. 
Bentley; Game played in the dark, by E. 
Bramah; Detective Barney, by H. O'Hig- 
gins; Magician of Cannon street, by J. S. 
Fletcher; Million dollar bond robbery, by 
A. Christie; Young doctor, by H. C. 
Bailey; Thirteen lead soldiers, by H. C. 
McNeile; Door key, by F. I. Anderson; 
Adventurous exploit of the cave of Ali 
Baba, by D. Sayers; In a telephone cabinet, 
by G. D. H. and M. I. Cole; Common 
stock, by O. R. Cohen; Vanishing diamond, 
by J. Rhode; Avenging chance, by A. Ber- 
keley; Shadow man, by E. Wallace 


THIELENS, Mrs GERRIE, 1909- 
Awake! my heart. Harper 1940 290p 


$2.50 

The story of a young girl who goes 
from boarding school in Switzerland to 
Rome where she makes her bow to society 
and where two young men (one an Italian 
prince—the other a young American) be- 
come her suitors 


JUST FOR THE GRADES 


DUNBAR, PAUL LAURENCE, 1872-1906 
Little brown baby; poems for young 


people; selections, with biographical 
sketch by Bertha Rodgers; illus. by 
Erick Berry ;pseud,. Dodd 1940 106p 
illus $1.50 

The poems of Dunbar which children 
enjoy have been gathered in this collection 
of twenty-five selections which include 
“When Malindy sings,” ‘“Boogah man,” 
“Colored band,” and the title poem “Little 
brown baby.” A brief biography of the 
poet provides background 


MILHOUS, KATHERINE, 1894- 
Lovina; a story of the Pennsylvania 


country; story and pictures by Kather- 
ine Milhous. Scribner 1940 unp illus 
$1.50 

“The brief text tells the story of the suc- 
cessive accidents by which the cherished set 
of dishes belonging to an Amish family 
was destroyed.” Kirkus 


Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN, 1884- 
Belgium; illus. by Alexandre Serebriakoff. 


Harper 1940 unp illus $1.50 

Describes, in text and pictures, the coun- 
try of Belgium—its canals, waterfronts, 
cathedrals, street fairs, its windmills and 
winding roads. Size 8x 10¥%4 inches 
























































Anthology of Public Speeches 
Mabel Platz 
852 pages $3.75 postpaid 
y 
; Three thousand years The names of most of 
: of the best oratory, the one hundred and 
mM Homer to Franklin D. fifty-three speakers are 
i, Roosevelt, are included as familiar as one’s 
m“ ‘a Anthology of Poblle at cakes Mies. uiieae. 
Speeches. One hundred MABEL PLATE) i thenes, Caesar, Cicero, 
and sixty-four speeches, | St. Paul, Gregory, Abe- 
p immortal because of lard, Luther, Knox, 
their oratorical perfec- . Robespierre, Bonaparte, 
- tion or because of their Gladetene, Disraeli, 
' profound effect on man’s . P 
ty inistun. '& b ae Pitt, Washington, Frank- 
i estiny, have been se . . I i 
e- lected for reprinting by lin, Lincola, Ingersoll, 
Miss Mabel Platz of Bismarck, Briand, Fos- 
the Radio Division of dick, Mussolini, Hitler, 
the United States Office Gandhi, Lenin, Chiang 
of Education. Kai-Shek and Kagawa. 
1B 
al ais aac 
ny W ith world events warning us that fundamental human liberties 
sp are being imperiled it is important to bring before the public a collection 
ot speeches which have been influential in shaping the course of history. 
- Such a collection clarifies the nature of the long struggle for free speech. 
on “In commending this volume which has been prepared by one asso- 
de ciated with the work of this office I am not thinking of the personal 
ie opinions or political views which may be expressed in the individual 
he speeches but rather of the totality of the anthology and its significance 
to man’s struggle for freedom through the ages.” 
; J. W. STUDEBAKER United States Commissioner of Education 
lia 
=f Each speech is introduced by a brief statement of the author’s life 
us and his contribution to oratory as well as an account of the occasion 
on which the speech was made. 
uc- Besides being the most up-to-date, Anthology of Public Speeches 
set is one of the most complete collections. 
lily 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
of. 950 University Avenue New York City 
un- 
nts, 
and = tog 
Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 705 














APRIL 


(Continued from the May Bulletin) 
APRIL 9. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, British actress 
whose literary associations and dramatic influence 
gave her theatrical ability a special significance, 
died in Pau, in southern France, according to 
word received from Paris. 


APRIL 11. Robert Borthwick Adam, bibliophile 
and merchant, died in Buffalo, New York, at the 
age of seventy-seven. He had been ill two years. 
His $1,000,000 collection of Johnsoniana was in 
1936 deposited, on a five-year loan basis, with the 
University of Rochester. 


AprRIL 12. Mrs. Honoré Willsie Morrow, Ameri- 
can historical novelist and widow of William 
Morrow, former president of William Morrow & 
Company, died in the course of a visit in New 
Haven, Connecticut. Mrs. Morrow was sixty years 
old; she had suffered from a brief illness. She 
was born in Ottumwa, Iowa, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Dunbar McCue, whose father was a friend 
of Daniel Webster, and Lilly Bryant Head Mc- 
Cue. She was the author of a number of books 
on Lincoln but her trilogy, appearing between 
1927 and 1930, represents her most scholarly and 
exhaustive achievement. 


AprIL 16. Good Housekeeping Magazine joined 
Farrar & Rinehart in sponsoring the second Mary 
Roberts Rinehart mystery novel contest. In addi- 
tion to the $1,000 advance royalty offered by the 
publishers, the magazine offers another $1,000 for 
an option on the serial right to the winning story. 
October 31 is the closing date. 


Aprit 17. Alfred Kreymborg, poet, playwright, 
and critic, has just received a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for the writ- 
ing of a book on poetic drama. 


APRIL 17. By court decree the appointment of 
Bertrand Russell as professor of philosophy at 
City College, New York, was declared “null and 
void and of no effect.” The signing of this decree 
cleared the way for an appeal, and the Board of 
Education’s special committee is still eager to re- 
tain private counsel to push it. 


APRIL 17. Theodore Dreiser, Rockwell Kent, 
Dashiel Hammett, William Gropper, Dr. Wendell 
S. Phillips, Irwin Shaw, and Raphael Soyer were 
among the forty American writers, artists, and 
educators who requested the French Government 
to hold an open trial on the appeal of the forty- 
four Communist Deputies ‘‘jailed and sentenced 
because they signed a letter to Edouard Herriot 
calling on the Daladier Government to give the 
most serious consideration to bringing about 
peace.” 


LITERARY CALENDAR 


June 1940 


APRIL 17. Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Brit 
historian; died in London of injuries suffe: 
week before when he was knocked down by 
truck. He was well known as a writer and 
framer of a school law bill which noticeab! 
hanced the British educational system. 


; 


AprIL 18. Thomas Beer, biographer, criti 
sociologist, died of a heart attack in his room 
the Hotel Albert, on University Place, New York 
City. Beer was born in Council Bluffs, Iowa. Hi 
father, William Collins Beer, became a New 
York lawyer and was a close friend of St f 
Crane, of whom Thomas Beer later 

brilliant study. Beyond his Mauve De 

his life of Mark Hanna he wrote only fous 

but his influence on critical thought in A 

will not easily fade. 


APRIL 23. Mme. Alphonse Daudet, widow 
famous French story-teller, died at the 
ninety-three. She was the author of nu 
books and articles, written under the ps 
Marguerite Tournay and Karl Steen. H 
Léon, is leader of the Royalist party in | 


ApRIL 25. Sigrid Undset, novelist and 
Prize winner, is scheduled for an Amer 
in the fall. These plans had been mad 
the outbreak of hostilities in Norway, 
expected that she will fulfill her contract 


APRIL 29. A five-volume set of Izaac Walt 
Compleat Angler, in the original sheepskin bind 
ing, brought £1,666 at an auction at Christi 
London. 


ApriL 30. Noel Coward, granted a 

leave of absence from his secret post in 
which he has held since the beginning of the war 
arrived in New York on the United States liner 


Washington. He said that with Maurice Ché 
valier, whose singing in Paris and along the 
Maginot line had been making people hilariously 
happy, he gave the first concert at the front. He 
failed to see, he said, that the war had started any 


literary trends. 


APRIL 30. Willem Van Loon, twenty-nine-year 
old son of Hendrik Willem Van Loon, will direct 
and play the leading role in his own musical 


comedy Quote Me as Saying, which will be pre 


sented in August at the Chase Barn Theatre, 
Whitefield, New Hampshire. John Sacco wrot 
the music. 

Aprit 30. Lieut. Col. Thomas Frederic Tweed, 


political adviser to David Lloyd George sin 
1926 and author of Gabriel Over the White 
House, died in England of a heart attack. He 
was fifty years old. 

(Continued on page 708) 
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for the elementary teacher ... the school librarian 
. . « the drama director . . . the music instructor .. . 
the children's librarian . . . the playground instructor 

















Index to Folk Dances 
and Singing Games 


Folk dances and singing games pre- 
sented few problems at first—but now 
the teacher who asks for a folk dance 
may also want any one of a bewildering 
array of rhythms and character dances. 
Dance collections have grown so numer- 
ous that an index is essential. 


More than four thousand entries cite 
songs, dances, and games of 38 nationali- 
ties: folk festivals, drills, and dramatic 
games for children and adults. This 
index to 113 collections lists the dances 
and games by title, by nationality, and 
by distinctive dance type (jigs, polkas, 
reels, morris, etc.). Included are classic, 
tap, and clog dances and also some earlier 
contra dances. Ample cross-references 
and variants for many titles. 


Compiled by the Staff of the Music 
Department of the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library 


216 pag Cloth, $2.00 





Subject Index to 
Childen's Plays 


“A contribution of no small signific- 
ance,’’ Winifred Ward of Northwestern 
University School of Speech and Director 
of the Evanston Children’s Theatre writes 
in the Foreword. ‘‘. . . It will help thou- 
sands of teachers and directors as well 
as the librarians who serve them. ic 


Indexes 202 collections of plays—for 
grades 1 to 8—under 793 subjects. Gives 
name of the play, indicates the book in 
which the play is found and page num- 
ber, the grades for which the play is 
suited, the number of characters required, 
and the numbers of acts or scenes, or 
both. Complete buying information is 
given for each title in the list of books 
indexed. 


Prepared by Subcommittee of A.L.A. 
Board on Library Service to Chil- 
dren and Young People; Elizabeth 
D. Briggs, Chairman. 

1940, 200 pages. Cloth, $3.50 





Subject Index to Books 
for Intermediate 


Grades 
by Eloise Rue 


Th companion volume to SUBJECT 
INDEX TO READERS is intended to aid 
public and school librarians in finding 


subject material for grades 4 to 6. Pre- 
pared after a thorough study of units ac- 
tually taught in schools in different parts 
of the country, it indexes about 1,200 
carefully chosen books (both text and 
trade) under some 3,000 subjects common 
to the curriculum. Grading is shown for 
each of the 20,000 entries 


A core collection i indicated by the 
use of stars in the list of books indexed. 
Double stars signify unusually good titles, 
both as to curriculum tie-up and as to 
content, style, and format. Author, title, 
publisher, date, price, suggested grade 
level, and series, are given for each title. 


1940. 560 pages. Cloth, $4.00 





Subject Index 


to Readers 
by Eloise Rue 


To the teacher developing units of 
work and classroom activities, it is in- 
valuable for its references to almost 
every subject in the curriculum. To the 
curriculum maker it suggests study topics 
and grade placement of material avail- 
able. To the librarian it makes readily 
available much material which can be 
found in every school. 


Nearly 4,000 references to 285 modern 
readers appear under 1,000 subjects rang- 
ing from ‘“accidents’’ to ‘‘zoos.’’ Pre- 
primary, primers, first, second, and third 
readers, and the easier supplementary 
readers are indexed for factual content 
with each entry indicating grade level. 
The list of books indexed provides a buy- 
ing guide with complete information for 
each title. Fifty-seven readers are 
double-starred for first purchase. 


1938. 192 pages. Cloth, $1.80 


COMBINATION PRICE—Both Books for $5.00 











American Library Association 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Point 
1. Richard Llewellyn, How Green Was My 1. Oscar Levant, A Smattering of Ignorance .. 18 
Valley .. teres 2. Mortimer Adler, How to Read a Book ... 181 
2. Christopher Morley, ‘Kitty Foyle , cace Bae 3. Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years ... 151 
3. John Steinbeck, The Grapes of W rath .... 153 4. Agnes Newton Keith, Land Below the Wind 10 
4. Sholem Asch, The Nazarene ............. 151 5. John Gunther, Inside Europe .. as 81 
5. Richard Wright, Native Son ............. 98 6. Antoine de St. Exupéry, Wind, ‘Sand and 
6. Daphne du Maurier, Rebecca ............ 95 “ ae Ra Say eat bat) Ba os 
7. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind .. 80 A ‘ea ho —e vee Wis 
8. Howard Spring, My Son! My Son! ...... 43 ° Carl Sandburg, Abra sats _— nadine eer: 
9. Vardis Fisher, oe 8 ere 37 9. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf ; habe 
10. “‘Elizabeth,”” Mr. Skeffington .......... 35 10. Frederick Lewis Allen, Since Yesterday 
COMMENT: How Green Was My Valley has bounded into first place from sixth in May, with Kitty Foyl 
advanced to second. The ‘‘movie’’ influence is again seen in the reappearance of My Son, My Son on 
the fiction list. Native Son, Chilrden of God and Mr. Skeffington are new. Days of Our Years has 

given up its first position on the non-fiction list to A Smattering of Ignorance. The Art of Living i 

the one new title on the non-fiction list. 

CHILDREN’S Books: The five children’s books heading the favorites are: Pinocchio, by Carlo Lorenzir 

Sue Barton, Rural Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, The Singing Tree, by Kate Seredy, Daniel Boone, by 

J. H. Daugherty and Swiss Family Robinson, by Johann D. Wyss. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit 
Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Newark 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), Seattle, and 
Toronto. 











(Continued from page 706) 
Aprit 30. Mrs. Bertha Marie Krehbiel Vizetelly, 
widow of Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, lexicographer, 
died in New York City. 


MAY 


May 3. Richard Llewellyn, author of the popu- 
lar How Green Was My Valley, is working as 
chief transport officer of the E.N.S.A. (Entertain- 
ment National Service Association), directing the 
movements of 500 concert troops in England and 
France. 


May 3. The New York Drama Critics Circle 
selected William Saroyan’s Time of Your Life as 
the best play of the year by an American play- 
wright. Eddie Dowling directed it and held the 
title role. 

[Time of Your Life closed a Broadway run of 
185 performances on April 6, but after the Pulit- 
zer Prize tribute of May 6 there were loud rumors 
of a Fall revival.]} 


May 4. The John Anisfield prize for 1939— 
naming the best book in the field of racial rela- 
tions—went to E. Franklin Frazier for his The 
Negro Family in the United States. Mr. Frazier 
is Professor of Sociology at Howard University in 
Washington. 

May 4. Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne as- 
serted, in a despatch from Washington, that a 
statement coming from the German-controlled 
press of Oslo and attributed to Knut Hamsun, 
Norwegian novelist, urging Norwegians to lay 
down their arms was either German propaganda 
or the black despair of a ‘very old man.” He 
added that it was probably “not Knut Hamsun 
but his master’s voice which we have heard.” 


May 6. The $1000 Pulitzer Prize awards, an- 
nounced by the trustees of Columbia University 
went, in the field of letters—for 1939's best novel, 
play, biography, book of poetry, and history, re 
spectively—to: 

John Steinbeck, for The Grapes of Wrath 

William Saroyan, for Time of Your Life 

Ray Stannard Baker, for Woodrow Wilson 

Life and Letters, vols. VII and VIII 
Mark Van Doren, for Collected weag? 


Carl Sandburg, for Abraham Lincoln: The War 
Years 

Mr. Saroyan set a new precedent by refusing 

the purse: “While I am deeply grateful. . . I 


have always been opposed to awards in general 
in the realm of art, and particularly material 
awards. .. Art... must not be taken in by 
either praise or criticism. How wealth can under 
stand and appreciate art any more than art can 
understand and appreciate wealth no one has 
troubled to investigate.” 


Juty Book CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
s I Knew Him, by Hans Zinsser. 


Literary Guild 
World's End, 


Little 


by Upton Sinclair. Viking 
Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: Lassie Come-Home, | Eric Knight 
Winston 

Older girls; The Fair Adventure, by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. Viking 

Intermediate group: Little Jungle Village, by JoB 
McElveen Waldeck. Viking 

Primary group: The Dog Cantbark, | Ma 
Fischer. Random House 

Catholic Book Club (June) 
So Falls the Elm Tree, by Louis Bonn. Macmillan 











6 Reasons Why wee 


The Engineering Index should | 
be in your library 
| 


Menu Making 
Ii—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
The Engineering Index does not confine itself to 
one or a few branches of engineering. The de- 
velopments made in the automotive, civil, and 
electrical fields are indexed just as completely 
as those made in management, marine, mechan- 
ical, 7 petroleum, and railroad engineering. 


s 
Food Preparation 
Chefs Gui 
hefs Guides 
2—WORLD-WI IN SCOPE 
Articles indexed are selected from the engineer- 
3—BROA DE NS YOU RINT ERESTS. H 
references on more than | Soda Fountains 


Each volume contains 

5,000 subjects. 
4—MORE THAN AN INDEX | 

Following the title of every article indexed is e 

a concise digest which gives an accurate con 

ception of its contents. For those who find | o e erd ion 

literature more readily through its contributors, 

there is also an AUTHOR INDEX containing 

the names of some 20,000 contributors. 


oe te IE ea classified under Ey. Housekeeping 


alphabetically arranged subject headings; with 
copious cross-references grouping material under 
broad subjects and bringing together all related 
articles; you can learn almost instantly of all 


6—DEVENDABLE. COMPREHENSIVE” subject. Make your catalogue file complete with 
The number ng ny you find ane to read our free list of 500 practical books for 
in the course of a year is but a sma percentage ° 
of those published throughout the world; conse hotels, restaurants, clubs, soda fountains, 
quently, you do not get a complete picture of tea rooms, school and college restau- 
engineering progress. Only the amassed period e ° ° : 
ical technical literature of the world can give rants, hospitals and institutions. Also free 
you that, and only the Engineering Index has discount list of our 102 publications. 


the facilities to index this wide and varied col 
lection of information, and make it as accessible 


as the telephone on your desk. THE DAH LS 


The 1939 edition has just come from the press— 
price $50.00 St ford. C 
ENGINEERING INDEX, Ine. at acnaaae 


20 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 





A Magazine for 
Teachers of Business Subjects 





THE JOURNAL OF Business EpucatTion publishes the opinions, 
ia°as, and suggestions promoted by a group of leaders in busi- 
ness teaching. They give to any administrative or teaching 
problem the thoroughness not only of high scholarship but of 
mature judgment and initiative which has made their own 
teaching careers so successful. 


The underlying purpose of this magazine is the serving of each 
type of school organization. Whether in the secondary or 
higher institution where business education is found, the com- 
bined efforts of THe JourNaL’s Editorial Board are focused 
on the problems of teachers of business students. 


Subscription price—$2.00 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


512 Brooks Building 
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Angela Thirkell 


iu is said that the only serious difference of 
opinion between William Gladstone and An- 
gela Thirkell’s grandfather, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, rested on the fine point of who spoiled 
a cherub-like granddaughter more. And it was 
for Angela Thirkell, piqued by “Cousin Ruddy’s”’ 
jibes at the lofty heroics of her amateur theatri- 
cals, that Rudyard Kipling would write out a 
page of autographs, instantly redeemable at school 
for “stamps and other valuables.” 


Angela Thirkell was born in London, Janu- 
ary 30, 1890, in a Kensington Square house 
which stood next to the famous Greyhound 
Tavern and faced an old home of Thackeray's. 
John William Mackail, classicist, professor and 
author, is her father; Margaret Burne-Jones 
Mackail, a first cousin of Kipling and of Stanley 
Baldwin, is her mother; and Denis Mackail, 
novelist and short-story writer, is her brother. 
As a child she was denied none of the delights 
of comfortable Victorian stability which her 
father, in the employ of the Crown during the 
hey-day of Civil Service prestige, could easily 
maintain. She belonged, moreover, to one of 
that pampered élite, before whom the author of 
the Just So Stories would send up his trial bal- 
loons. (This fact, of course, justified her much 
later opinion that compared with Kipling’s own 
finesse in reading the tales from manuscript, they 
were, in print, only a “poor thing.”’) 

Cousin Ruddy, forbiddingly enough, regarded 
Angela Thirkell’s first serious flight into romantic 
verse as an object of pity, not praise (if indeed 
not a veritable laughing-stock). But this did not 
discourage her from experimenting with words. 
She was, to be sure, forty before she published 
anything significant; and she was evidently spurred 
on rather than disheartened by her brother's con- 
tention that ‘no woman—and I definitely don’t 
name Jane Austen as an exception—can write 
at all.” 


Two years after the publication of a book of 
early reminiscences, Three Houses, she wrote 
Ankle Deep, a light English-manners novel of 
“admirable fatuity," intermittently suggestive of 
E. M. Delafield, or Anne Parrish, or P. G. Wode- 
house; and High Rising, the characters of which 
were somewhat more mildly absurd than those of 
its predecessor, but certainly no guide-book for 
anyone interested in the Meaning of Life or the 
Decline of Civilization. August Folly, appearing 
in 1936, was in the same vein; and Coronation 
Summer, in the year following, was a gay and 
gentle pastiche, ostensibly the impressions of one 
Fanny Darnley, who went with her father to 
see Queen Victoria crowned and who was in- 
escapably moved to write her own account after 
reading one preserved by Barney Maguire in the 





ANGELA THIRKELL 


Ingoldsby Legends. In 1938 came Pomfret 
Towers, constructed around a portrait of a shy 
young English girl on her first week-end party 
According to Clifton Fadiman it was The Bran 
dons, issued here over a year ago, that put Angela 
Thirkell into a class of writers 
the cream of that fast-dying-out group whos 
“aim is temporary diversion as against permanent 
conversion.” 


who constitute 


She was first married to J. Campbell McInnes, 
whom she divorced in 1917, and by him had 
two sons; and after her second marriage, to G. L. 
Thirkell (they had one son) she went to Aus 


tralia for a number of years. In Melbourne she 


did some broadcasting and journalism and began 
to contribute to the Cornhill, the Mercury, and 
the Fortnightly. On her eventual return to Lon- 
don she was considerably disturbed by the neces- 


sary and practical transformation of some of 
those places for which she had still retained her 
childhood affection: and she arrived at the semi- 
cynical conviction that the great aim of democ- 
racy is “to make everything as uncomfortable as 
possible for the greatest number so that the 
minority may hold its tongue.” 


Before Lunch, another novel in that genre in 
which she has set an enviably high level, is just 
leaving the press. The War, apparently, has not 
prevented her from writing something that can 


“assert its umseriousness with . . . modest and 
imperturbable grace.” It has, however, forced her 
to postpone one of her much anticipated journeys 


to the States until ‘“‘after the duration.”’ 











LIBRARIANS: 


When parents and students ask 
you for reference material about 
art schools, give them the 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Now, for the first time, there is a sepa- 
rate, inexpensive directory of art schools 
in the United States. In this handy vol- 
ume, America’s professional art schools, 
colleges and universities with art depart- 
ments, schools of architecture and sum- 
mer schools are described. For each, 
complete data is given—such facts as 
curriculum, tuition, term, qualifications, 
degrees and credits awarded, instructors, 
enrollment and the like. There is also a 
record of Fellowships & Scholarships in 
Art, an especially valuable feature. 


VOLUME 1 CURRENT 
Published biennially 


$1.75 postpaid to libraries 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


*E Writer 


The Pioneer Magazine for 
Literary Workers 
NOW INDEXED IN THE 


READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 





In Each Issue 


@ Instructive articles by outstanding authors, 
editors, and critics on all phases of cre- 
ative literary work. 


@ Complete and accurate lists of markets 
for manuscript sales including: types of 
material needed, rates of payment, names 
of editors, and addresses of all publishers. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY RATE $2.50 
A YEAR 


Free sample copy on request 


THE Writer 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 




















McClure’s— 


the first wholesale 


book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Col- 
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leges and Universities. 
service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 


333 


We specialize in library 


East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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Earnest Albert Hooton 


en lampooning fancier of epigrams 
and anthropology, who humbly referred to 
his last book, The Twilight of Man, as 
raucous crying in the wilderness,” remains firm in 
his conviction that ‘devolution proceeds apace.” 
The disturbing levity of his style and the strange 
“incubus” of his own uninhibited illustrations 
have provided him with an audience which is by 
no means confined to laboratory ethnologists, or 
practical and intellectual pessimists. 

Earnest Albert Hooton was born in Clemans- 
ville, Wis., November 20, 1887, the son of Wil- 
liam Hooton, a sentimental clergyman of English 
birth, and Margaret Elizabeth (Newton) Hooton, 
a strong-minded and idealistic Scotch-Canadian. 
His grandfather on his father’s side was a har- 
nessmaker and a preacher-on-horseback; and his 
mother’s father was a Montreal tailor. Earnest 
was the youngest child and only son, and his 
mother hoped that he would be a genius: He 
began to read at five, wore glasses at six, and 
entered high school, “small and purblind,” at 
eleven. Meanwhile his family had moved to 
Manitowoc, a lake town with a most unattractive 
assortment of potential companions for a boy in 
his early teens. When he was fifteen he went off 
to Lawrence College, became an aggressive student 
of Latin, and won a succession of prizes. At his 
father’s suggestion he took an examination for a 
Rhodes scholarship, but from the eight who com- 
peted no choice was made. 


“more 


After earning a Ph.D. in Latin and Greek at 
the University of Wisconsin and serving a teach- 
ing apprenticeship in the uneasy presence of four- 
teen girls, he made a second try for a Rhodes 
scholarship. This time he succeeded. His self- 
esteem, so far as the classics were concerned, was 
taken down a peg or two at Oxford. He began 
to weary of this kind of pedantry, and soon found 
himself seriously interested in the study of civili- 
zation backgrounds. To Professor Robert Ranulph 
Marett, Exeter College's distinguished anthropol- 
ogist, whose field as yet was far from popular, 
volunteer recruits like Hooton were at a premium 
Marett, said Hooton long afterwards, ‘succeeded 
in transmuting a great deal of more or less base 
metal into good anthropological gold’; and it was 
he who in 1913 got Hooton an instructorship at 
Harvard. In the year following he was made also 
curator of the Peabody Museum. He married 
Mary Beidler Camp, of Chicago, in 1915; they 
have three children—Jay Camp, William Newton, 
and Emma Beidler. 

In 1916, despite his nearsightedness, Hooton 
became an eager, try-hard rookie at the Business- 
men’s Training Camp at Plattsburg, N.Y., where 
his two major worries were keeping his gun clean 
and aiming at the right target. After the War, 
Hooton began to make quiet progress in the aca- 





EARNEST ALBERT HOOTON 


demic field and by 1930 he was a “full pz 
of anthropology. 

As early as 1920 Hooton had begun to publish 
the findings of his researches—the first a littl 
book on Midwest antiquities, and later an omi 
nously competent study of the Indians of Pecos 
pueblo. In 1931 he sat down and typed out the 
equivalent of a Harvard student's annual quota of 
Hootonian wisdom: Up From the 
“original or revolutionary’ pretentiousness was, 
above all, a pleasant attempt to write something 
that could be read without the expense of tremen 
dous mental energy. In 1937 came a collection 
of his addresses, Apes, Men and Morons, some 
indeed slightly refurbished, but in all constituting 
an apology for man’s inferior state, biologically 
It was a reiteration of his belief that ‘knowledge 
of the organic experiences of our animal past is 
quite as mecessary a part of our present equip 
ment, if we are to face the future with 


Ape, with n 


any nope 


pe 
of success, as are the traditional records of human 
accomplishment in the realms of material culture, 
social institutions, and thought, which we cherish 


so dearly and utilize so rarely.” 

For a book on criminal anthropology Hooton 
enlivened his statistical charts with “nasty little 
figures in pen and ink.” And for his 
Twilight of Man he boldly—and successfully 
invaded the field of wash drawings. He slipped 
“accidentally into this sin against art’ but now 
admits that he is “like a little child who, having 
tasted once the delight of saying a naughty word, 
thereafter runs about shouting ‘damn’ all over the 
place.” 


recent 


B. ALSTERLUND 
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CHEECH LIST AND CATALOG 


REPUBLICAN REVEILLE 
; by A. P. Stretton 


heart of any young child. Imaginative ad- 
ventures of a dwarf who lived in a pumpkin. 
12 full page illus. by Hannes Bok $1.50 


Yours! | / 3 
COMBINED | "A ‘Women's National Political Review 
For The ! apepapac The Republican stand considered objectively 
Asking— |) ET ee ee are, * ae 
2] an old fine Democrat. A _ challen 
A Classified List | S BE Behm 
of the | jis a 
NEW BOOKS “oe? ee 
ad anal wafer || [Q ADVENTURES OF DWINKLE 
4. | s: by Midge Kelly 
aa #3 - a ; : ~ An enthralling story that will delight the 


-s 11940! j 
The 1940 Check List and Catalog of the 
COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT at the forth- 
coming conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, at Cincinnati, will be 
sent free on request. 


A MIRROR FOR RUFFIANS 


This catalog, the result of a coopera- 
tive enterprise of some seventy leading 
publishers, is arranged by Dewey Deci- 
mal classification and gives a compre- 
hensive view of the season's books. It 
has been edited and assembled from 
the viewpoint of the librarian. 


by Philip Lindsay 
“Readable in the extreme ... his book 
is a full-packed 300-odd pages of gossip, 
historical odds and ends, and personal 
comment on the great ruffians he has 
selected. .. .”’ Joseph Henry Jackson 
San Francisco Chronicle 
Learn the true meaning and character of 
aruffian .. . as typified by Sir Henry 
Morgan to Hitler and Mussolini $2.50 





Address your request to 


The Combined Book Exhibit 
950 University Avenue New York 


FORTUNYS °7,Fifth Ave. 


New York 




















A new bird book by the author of 
ABC OF ATTRACTING BIRDS 


WILD BIRD 
NEIGHBORS 


By ALVIN M. PETERSON 


For years Mr. Peterson has been making a study of bird life and he has gath- 
ered together a large store of interesting and instructive information about the 
various birds he has observed. In this book, he tells about the appearance and 
habits of more than thirty common wild birds. Unusual photographs taken by 
the author supplement the text. Written for youthful readers, but adults who 
are curious about birds will find here the answers to many questions. 

Cloth, 224 pages, 514 x 8. 


/ 


Price, $2.00. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1105 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Wilson Library Bulletin 


Index Ready Early in June 





Wilson 
All library binders listed below will be 


LiBRARY 
generously supplied early in June with the 


BuLLeTin | Index to Volume 14 (September 1939-June 
i 1940) of the Witson Lisrary BULLETIN to be 


THe mw wuson comrany " used in binding this volume for their library 
customers. 














Indexed, as it is, in the Readers’ Guide, Abridged Readers’ Guide and 
Library Literature, a set of the Wilson Library Bulletin is a source of valu 
able information and inspiration for librarians and, as such, should be avail 
able in bound form in all libraries. 


For information about available indexes to previous volumes, singl 
copies or complete volumes of the Wilson Library Bulletin write, statins 
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